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NOVEL BEAR-TRAP. 


One cold day in February I found myself 
obliged to stop overnight in the small tannery 


town of L——, in Maine. After supper at the 
large boarding-house where I had engaged 
lodgings, I went with the boarders, who were 
nearly all tannery-men, to the room used as an 
office to while away the evening until bedtime. 

There an old trapper told a story about two 
cousins of his which interested me greatly. 

These young men, whose names were Charles 
and Seth Hastings, decided about thirty-five 
years ago to settle on the upper part of the 
Machias River. So getting together what they 
needed, they started out one fall for that wild 
country. After travelling thirty miles or more, 
they came to a good piece of river-bottom land 
which they thought would answer their needs, 
and set to work to put up a comfortable, if not 
stylish, cabin, and to clear land for a garden. 

The winter went quietly by; but in the follow- 
ing spring they were very much annoyed by 
bears. 

After having been ‘‘denned up”’ all the winter, 
bears always come forth in the spring with very 
ravenous appetites, and scour the country in 
search of eatables. Generally what they get are 
the frozen scraps thrown out from the lumber- 
camps, and small wild animals not cunning 
enough to elude them. At such times their 
hunger makes them so careless that they are 
comparatively easily caught. 

Late that spring the neighborhood began to be 
especially plagued by the visits of an old bear, a 
perfect monster, that made a track in the soft 
earth as large as a man’s. 

This bear was more than annoying. He stole 
provisions from the camps of the river-drivers 
along the river near the Hastings’s, carried off 
rounds of pork and sacks of bread. He eyen 
visited the camps by day when the men were all 
absent, and took away everything he could get 
that was eatable. Finally he became so bold that 
he tried one day to stop a “‘tote-team”’ which was 
coming into the camps with a load of fresh beef; 
but as the driver showed fight, Bruin took to the 
woods. 

And the bear visited the Hastings boys as often 
as he did the camps, and every time inflicted 
heavy loss upon them. Finally he clawed their 
pig out of its pen and made off with it. Fora 
month he continued to visit alternately the camps 
and the boys, until both were thoroughly angry. 

One morning a molasses keg was missing from 
one of the camps; a stout five-gallon keg, bound 
with iron hoops and built in a very substantial 
manner, specially for camp use. Some rivermen 
followed the trail of the bear into the woods. 
After going about half a mile they found the keg 
with one end knocked out and the molasses gone. 
They took it back to the camp, and that afternoon 
informed the Hastings boys of Bruin’s latest 
exploit. 

Seth, the younger of the two brothers, who was 
an ingenious, practical sort of fellow, contem- 
plated the empty molasses keg a few minutes in 
silence. Then a little smile was noticed lurking 
at the corners of his mouth. When one of the 
men asked, curiously, what he was “grinning 
at,’’ he answered : 

“I guess I know how to fix that bear.”’ 

**How ?”’ was eagerly asked. 

‘No matter now,”’ he said; 
well, you shall soon see.”’ 

No amount of teasing would induce him to 
disclose his plan. He took the keg home, and 
when evening came made his arrangements to 
receive the bear. 

Early the next morning the brothers started to 
go to the trap. At their door they found several 
of the boys from the camp who, afflicted with a 
great curiosity to know what Seth’s mysterious 
scheme for catching the bear might be, had 
invited themselves to go, too. The whole com- 
pany passed through a clump of soft woods to a 
small bunch of witch-hazel bushes, where the 
bear had been known to stop on several occasions 
to eat his stolen food, and where Seth had set his 
trap. 

With rifle cocked and ready for instant use, 
Seth stepped cautiously forward and peered into 
these bushes. 

“The trap’s gone, sure enough !’’ he exclaimed, 
after a minute. 

On all sides there were signs of a terrible 
struggle. The ground was torn up, the bark 
stripped from the trees, and the bushes broken 
and beaten down. 

“IT guess I’ve got the old thief,’’ said Seth, 
complacently. 

Starting on the bear’s trail, which was very 
easy to follow on account of his terrible clawing, 
they hurried on through the woods for about a 
mile, until they came to a piece of meadow land. 

Then so comical a sight met their eyes that, 
after one glance of wonder and surprise, they all 
burst into a roar of laughter. There, in the 


“but if it works 


haunches. The molasses keg was drawn down 
over his head, and he was wildly beating the air 
with his forepaws. 

Upon hearing the boys he started to make off, 
but was easily captured and despatched. 

Seth had driven nails obliquely through the 
edge of the keg so that where they came out on 
the inside they formed a circle of points directed 
downward. Then he had poured in molasses, 
and left the trap to do its work. The bear had 
found it an easy matter to push his head in; but 
when he attempted to draw it out again found 
that all his efforts served only to force the nails 
into his neck. 

The skin of the bear is still owned by the 
Hastings family, and its owners never tire of 
telling the novel way in which it was procured. 
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A WORD OF SYMPATHY. 


John Hunter, the famous Scotch physician, 
reached the age of seventeen comparatively un- 
educated. He could neither read nor write. He 
tells us himself that he wished to learn, but he 
could not get information. He says, ““‘When I 
was a boy I wanted to know about the clouds 
and the grasses, and why the leaves changed color 





about what nobody knew or cared anything.” 
In “Two Great Scotsmen,” the author says that 
John Hunter's first appearance in Glasgow was 
as an assistant to a cabinet-maker. 

It is but reasonable to conclude that the very 


best thing that could have happened to John 
Hunter in the circumstances was to have spent 


| some time at a mechanical trade. 


The marvellous dexterity he afterward mani- 
fested in preparing specimens for his museum 
abundantly proves the important aid he derived 
from learning to use his hands at the ordinary 
trade of a carpenter. He was at this time in the 
twentieth year of his age. At this time he wrote 
to his brother William in London, to see if he 
could find work for him. Fortunately for science 
he received a very kind response, bidding him 
come at once. 

His ambition was aroused; industry, steady 
and unremitting, took the place of comparative 
idleness; and the undecided, wandering youth, 
stimulated by the new atmosphere in which he 
was daily immersed, assumed the attitude and 
the character alike of the philosopher and the 
student of nature. As if conscious of his own 
great destiny, he stepped forward at once and 
entered on that course of research and discovery 
which he continued with unabated ardor to the 
day of his death. 

John Hunter felt through life his literary de- 
ficiencies, chiefly as a lecturer.. He used to dwell 
on the advantage which is gained in regard to 
clearness of conception by the committing of one’s 
ideas to writing, comparing the process to the 
taking of stock by a tradesman, without which 
he cannot know with certainty either what he 
has or what he wants. 

In later years, among John Hunter’s pupils 
was Jenner, with whom he carried on a lifelong 
correspondence. In one of his letters he asks 
several questions as to the condition of hedgehogs 
during hibernation, a subject of great interest to 
Hunter, who thus introduces it even in a letter 
of condolence to Jenner on a disappointment in 
love: “‘But let her go, never mind her; I shall 
employ - with hedgehogs, for I do not know 
how far I may trust mine.” 
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PAID IN A WORD. 


A certain Mr. Clarke, an English solicitor, was 
a dull speaker in court, but what he lacked in 
cleverness he made up in emphatic assertion. One 
case he thought should be referred to another 
tribunal instead of being decided by the present 
court. In reply to his demand, the solicitor on 
the other side informed him that his own client 
would not agree. 


“Sir,” cried Mr. Clarke, ‘“tyou are a fool! 
You are a fool, I tell you! And if you don’t con- 
sent to a reference, I shall use strong language !’’ 

But all his strong language did not avail him 
when he was matched with a truly brilliant oppo- 
nent. Opposed to Henry Brougham, he endeav- 
ored to make the latter the butt of his poor wit. 
Brougham bore the attack in silence, but when 
his own turn came he announced, with mock 
patience : 

“My lord, for a full half-hour have I been 
exposed to the shafts of my learned friend’s wit, 
and that is no laughing matter !”” 
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SETTLING THE QUESTION. 


In a family where there were three children, 
one was taken down with the measles, and upon 
her recovery the two others were duly seized. 

When they were convalescent a fierce dispute 
was overheard in the nursery as to which had the 
worst attack. The rivalry was strong and the 
discussion waxed warm, when the first patient 
took a voice in the proceedings. She looked up 
from the corner where she was playing and settled 
the matter at once by remarking: 

‘‘Well, I don’t see the use of fighting over it. 
Neither of you would have had the measles at all 
if I hadn't given them to you in the first place.”’ 


$3 
POETIC LICENSE. 


A poor Scotch peddler of tape and buttons was 
a great admirer of Robert Burns. He had, in 
consequence, a romantic admiration for the poet’s 
widow, and it was the dream of his life to see her. 
A gentleman undertook to gratify his desire. He 
led the boy into a room where, among others, 
was the aged Mrs. Burns. 

‘Which is she ?”’ asked the lad. 


“She stands next you,”’ was the reply. 


‘Nae, nae, ve’ll no gae me believe that!”’’ cried 
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MRS. GARVAN’S BABY. 


Young Chester has two Encounters with the ‘ Baby.”"— 
An Investment in a Ticket, and What it Returned. 


Young Chester, coming into the Elmira station, 
with an excited look on his face and a sprinkling 
of dust on his polished shoes and neat clothes, 
walked over to the seat where he had left his 
valise. He had not the air of complacency proper 
to a student whose vacation has just begun after 
ten successful montlis in college. 

The only other occupants of the gloomy 
waiting-room seemed to be a lady and a boy 
about thirteen vears old, who sat together. 

Chester had seated himself, drawn his 
handkerchief twice across his forehead, and 
looked at the clock before he observed the 
back of a young man seated reading a paper 
under one of the lights. This young man 
seemed deeply interested in his paper; but 
Chester addressed him without ceremony. 

“Hullo, there, Wainwright!"’ said he. 
“Thought you were home long ago. What 
are you doing here ?”’ 

Wainwright raised his eyes, turned his 
head, dropped his paper, and came across the 
floor to his friend. 

“Well, [’ll be shot!’’ he exclaimed. «I 
didn’t think I should meet any of you fellows 
here. I did leave early this morning, but a 
wreck delayed us four hours. So I’m about 
as well off as if I had waited for you. Did 
you just get in ?”’ 

“Oh no,’ said Chester, glancing at the 
clock. “I got here at eight-ten, and it's 
almost nine now. Didn't see you around 
here then.”” 

**No, I took a walk up the street.”” 

“So did I. And thereby hangs a tale. 
Haven't you noticed my wild appearance ?”" 

“Now that vou mention it,”’ said Wain- 
wright, **‘you do look as if something was 
wrong.”’ 

“I went out to take a stroll,’’ said Chester, 
taking off his straw hat and running his 
hand through his hair. ‘And as I was going 
up one of those abounding side streets, I was 
attacked by footpads —" 8 

“What? Footpads 
many ?”” 

“Three. ‘Two were perhaps eighteen vears 
old, and the other thirteen or fourteen.” 

“Pshaw, boys! What did they want?’ 

“Very determined boys, I can tell vou,” said 
Chester. ‘They wanted money. If 1 didn't 
happen to have any, they wanted my ‘ticker.’ I 
happened to have use for both articles, and so I 
had to fight for them. The two bigger fellows 
were easily knocked out, but the youngest clung 
to me, tearing and cursing and kicking. I wanted 
to bring the business to an end. I threw him 
back very forcibly. It wasn’t until he fell that I 
saw how really small and young he was.” 

“So you came out ahead?’ said Wainwright. 
“But where were the police? Of course, though, 
you didn’t want to be detained here a day or two 
as a witness. Could you identify them ?”’ 


in Elmira? How 


“I know they were ‘toughs,’ but that’s all. I) 


heard one of them call another Garvan.”’ 

“Garvan!’’ exclaimed Wainwright. ‘Hold 
on a minute. Did the smallest one have short 
trousers and curly hair and blue eyes ?”’ 


‘He certainly had short trousers,”’ said Chester, | 


“and I think his eyes were blue, and his hair 
might have cerled, for all I know. 
jammed under a soft cap pulled over his eyes.” 

“I think,’ said Wainwright, ‘that I know who 
he was—he was Mrs. Garvan’s Baby.” 

“Mrs. Garvan’s baby!’’ ejaculated Chester. 
‘Well, I must say he’s a charming infant! But 
what do you call him Baby for? He’s no baby, 
I can assure you.” 

‘He is to her,’’ Wainwright said. ‘And I 
happen to know his whole history. Yes, he has 
a history, and I will just have time to give it to 
you. My train leaves at nine.” 

“You have ten minutes,’’ said Chester. ‘Fire 
ahead. Is he one of your Corning friends ?”’ 

“He belongs in Corning, though I've never 
spoken to him, I think. Some years ago I used 
to see in Corning a small, curly-headed boy, very 
bright, and well liked by all who knew him. It 
was Mrs. Garvan’s Baby. She always called 
him Baby because he was her youngest. 


father worked on the railroad, and they were so 
poor that when the boy had gone to school a few 
years 


they let him work one summer in the 


But it was all | 


His | 





| factory. He wanted to go, and they thought it | 


| would keep him off the streets. 
| _“But soon the Baby began to grow ‘tough,’ 


and in a vear he was a thoroughly bad boy. In 
the daytime he worked, and at night he was 


on the streets. He learned all the bad things 
that the streets of a town at night could teach 
| him. 

| ‘He smoked, chewed, and even drank some- 
| times. He began to stay away from home for 
| weeks atatime. But he always came back until 
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| 
the day, about a year 


| ago, when his father found 
him drunk on the streets, 
and horsewhipped him 
severely. The Baby has 
never been home since.”” 

Chester whistled softly. 

“That isn’t the worst 
part of it,” Wainwright 
went on. ‘The same week 
that the boy ran away the father was killed on 
the railroad. The two shocks crazed Mrs. Garvan 
a little, and she has never been the same since. 
The people around where she lives take care of 
her. But at night she roams the streets, and goes 
into all the stores and saloons and asks the people 
if they have seen her Baby.” 

“Poor woman!” said Chester. 

“Yes, and when they tell her they don’t know, 
she only says, ‘If you see him will vou tell him, 
please, that his mother wants him?’ That's all. 
And her precious Baby, meanwhile, is trying to 
rob young men in the streets of Elmira! L don’t 
think his father whipped him half enough, do 


you? 
“There's my train, I think. Well, good-by, 


old man! See you later, I hope. Be good to 
yourself.” 

Young Chester went outside to see his friend 
off, and then returned to the waiting-room and 
sat down thoughtfully. He sat in one of the 


gloomy corners, with the woman and the boy 





Chester gives the Baby a Ticket 


opposite to him. The place was draughty, and 
the June night air chilly. Chester wondered 
why the lady chose this room in which to wait. 
He decided that it must be because she could here 
see her train coming. 

The lady middle-aged and of refined 
appearance. As she sat with one arm thrown 
over the shoulder of her boy, her attitude hespoke 
motherly tenderness and concern. It struck 
Chester how much like the Baby this boy was in 
size and general appearance. The young’ man 

wondered vaguely if she knew how much 
she had to be thankful for in this innocent 
little son, even though he was delicate. 

He reflected that a delicate little boy, 
who was dutiful and good, was preferable 
to a hardy little boy who was undutiful 
and “tough.’” He felt sure that this 
mother would think so, and he wondered 
how it would seem to that other mother 
in Corning. 

A cold wave of air cut short his reflec- 
tions, and he shrugged his shoulders 
slightly and was thinking to walk about, 
when the woman said something to the 

boy, and then rose and left the room. 


was 


Home 


For a few minutes the silence of the station was 
broken only by the roar of a train that came and 
went in the darkness, leaving the stillness more 
perfect than before. Chester glanced at the clock ; 
it indicated ten minutes after ten. 

He had still some time to wait, and he 
beginning to wonder how he could occupy it when 
his attention was drawn to a boy doing a step 
dance on the platform outside. Chester, looking 
through the window, recognized the youngest of 
the boys who had assaulted him. 

The boy danced as though he had nothing 
else in the world to think of. Chester, looking 
closely, could just distinguish the forms of his 
two older companions. In another instant these 


Was 


two disappeared. The Baby shouted, and ran 
after them. 
Their movements suggested to Chester that 


they were trying to get rid of the Baby’s com- 
pany. He felt more sure of this a few minutes 
later when the door was pushed open wide, and 
the smaller boy came, in a surly fashion, into the 


room, dragging his large shoes across the floor 
with a great deal of noise. 

Chester, feeling safe from recognition 
dark corner, watched him The 
hand was evidently wrenched or twisted, for he 


his 


in 
closely. bov's 
fierce frown. 
answered perfectly 
of Mrs. Garvan's 


it repeatedly with a 
that the 
description 


shook very 
Chester 
Wainwright's 
Baby. 

The 


corner in which the delicate little boy 


saw boy 


the 
was sitting, 


new-comer made straight for COZY 
and looked at him impatiently. 

“Git out o’ the wav!" he said, crowding the 
little boy The 
delicate boy, much frightened and wide-awake, 
went across the room and took another seat. The 
Baby sat down and drew himself together as if he 
were and then leaned and blinked 


revengefully at the light with his cap pulled over 


from his seat without ceremony. 


cold, back 
his eyes. 

The door now opened, and the lady came back 
into the waiting-room. She did not pause nor 
look about the room but went over to where her 
own boy had been, and where the Baby was now 
sitting, with his head down and his feet drawn 
closely under him. The lady sank into the seat 
beside him, gently threw one arm over his small 
shoulder and bent her head above his. 

Chester felt sure that the Baby's eyes were 
watching her from under his cap, and he waited 
for the Baby to do something. But the Baby did 
nothing. 

Whether it was that the lady's action had taken 
him completely by surprise or that he became too 
much embarrassed to move, it is impossible to 
Chester's eyes went to the delicate little boy 
wonderingly, but the little boy was sitting with 
his face turned away from the door, and had not 
noticed his mother’s entrance. When Chester 
looked at the lady again her hand had gently 
strayed to the Baby’s tangled hair, which she was 
softly caressing with her fingers. 

It seemed to Chester that her lips were touching 
the young outcast’s head, and that she was faintly 
murmuring some lullaby. The Baby's head had 
dropped lower; but he still sat so motionless that 
Chester began to think that perhaps he had fallen 


say. 


asleep. 

Five minutes passed, and Chester began to 
wonder how the incident He had 
quite made up his mind that the Baby had fallen 
asleep, when the lady turned her head and her 
eyes fell on the other little figure in the distant 
corner of the room. She knew her boy immedi- 
ately. A startled look came into her eyes. She 
drew back and looked amazedly at the boy beside 
her, and murmured hastily : 

“Dear me! I had no idea—I beg your pardon 
but I did not notice you, and I thonght you were 


would close. 


my boy.” 

Then Chester saw that the Baby had not been 
asleep, for he threw aside his head, after one quick 
the face, and murmured, in 
almost a of reverence, ‘Yes, 


giance into lady's 
what 
ma’am.”” 

A few minutes later 
boy went out to meet the southern-bound train. 


looking at the Baby, and thinking 


was tone 


the woman and the little 


Chester sat 
deeply. ’ 

The young man's opinion had been that this 
Baby was a hopelessly bad boy, “‘tough’’ and 
hard, quite bevond help, with all the goodness and 
simplicity that had ever been his rooted out and 
But the Baby had replied to the lady, 
glanced up at her and then dropped his head and 
just as though he were 
vet 


destroyed. 


turned his face away, 


anxious to please her, not bold enough to 
look at her. 

Then 
good in the Baby’s nature must have just come to 
It seemed to him a great pity that 
to lead the boy in the right 


Baby might be 


it occurred to young Chester that some 


the surface. 
there was nobody 
He felt sure that the 
but how ? 


direction. 
saved 
Young Chester swung one foot across the other 
uneasily, and looked dreamily at a polished model 
of a under a glass case. Then he 
stood up, walked over to where Mrs. Garvan’s 
Baby was sitting, and took the seat beside him. 
The Baby was sitting with his feet both firmly 
on the floor, his elbows resting on his knees and his 
hands pressing his ears. He looked up at Chester 
with what seemed an unnecessarily savage frown, 
but Chester thought he anderstood what was the 
trouble when he noticed that the Baby blinked 
painfully, as if there were something the matter 
with his eves. 
The Baby dropped his head to his hands again 


locomotive 
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and began to whistle unconcernedly, but this|say I could have put the price of that railroad [ promptly dropped his pride and took up the dish-| mate, and the other about her own shoulders. 


failed to deceive Chester. 
this was, and how thin and small and dirty his | 
hands were! Chester thought he had never seen 
any one at once so small and so evil-looking. He 
noticed a big rent in the Baby's stocking, where 
the thin, bare leg was exposed, and he wished 
that Mrs. Garvan could see it. 

“Do you know,” Chester began, slowly and | 
uncertainly, ‘‘a young fellow around here named | 
Garvan? Iwas told I might find him somewhere 
about; and I thought perhaps you might have | 
seen him.”” 

The Baby gave him a quick, keen glance, and | 
then said with scornful impatience : 

“Naw! How'd I know'm? What d’ye want | 
of him?” | 

“Well, vou see,’’ Chester said, “his mother 
lives in Corning, and she has a pretty hard time 
of it, and I wanted to see him about it. He ran 
away from home, you know, long ago. His | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


call it a very good investment.” 
Water M. EGGINTON. 


oe <-o a 


A SEASON FLED. 


The wind has blown on the brier bare, 
That mocked us so with June. 
They twain have gone the selfsame way— 
The red last rose and Yesterday. 
— Selected. 


— +o 


‘THE PRIDE OF PHIDELLUS BALL.) 


BY MRS. FRANK LEE, 
Author of ‘Redmond of the Seventh.” 


His Pride has several bad Falls.— The strange Story of 
a Shawl. 
“We girls thought of it first!” 
“Ya-as!"’ said the boy, with scorn indescrib- 


What a very little boy | ticket where it would yield bigger returns, but 1 | towel. 


“Did they talk much about the tree to-day ?”’ 
Minnie demanded. , 
| “Talk! I sh’d think so! They didn’t talk 
| about anything else—not much else.” 

‘*Well, what did they say ?”’ 

“Oh, lots. Mrs. Shafer and Aunt Moses Miner | 
|and the other women met at Mrs. Shafer’s to) 
settle "bout things. And they’re only guing to 
| have one present apiece hung on the tree ‘sides 
| candy, so there won't be any hard feeling.”’ | 

‘‘Well, that’s all right,’’ said Minnie, carefully 
draining the preserve dish. ‘You'd better stop 
| chewing gum, and go to saving up money. I’m} 
| saving up as hard as ever I can.” 
| «I’ve got nineteen cents out of the quarter 
| father gave me Friday, and I'll earn plenty more 
| by Christmas,” said Phidellus, grandly. «I bet | 
| I'll buy five things to your one.” 
| On their way to school next morning Minnie | 





friends—I mean his mother and all the people }able. ‘But what'd you done without us boys to and Phidellus passed a broken-down log-wagon. 


who knew him and used to like him when he was 
a smaller fellow—they can't tell whether he’s dead, | 
or sick, and that’s pretty bad for them. When | 
you care very much for a person, and the person | 
goes away and vou never see him nor hear of him | 
even, it hurts a good deal. 
very much for him, for he was dearer to her than | 
anything in the world.” 
Chester paused. The silence in the waiting- | 
room was complete. The boy sat still and did not | 
seem astonished by this strange story. | 
‘*Perhaps you know,’’ Chester went on, ‘‘that his | 
mother lives all alone now, and has no one belong- 
ing to her. The people around where she lives 
take care of her in a sort of a way. She needs to 
be taken care of now, you know. She’s not so 
very old, but she’s feeble, and she always has a | 
sort of a tired appearance, and she’s always | 
expecting and watching for this boy of hers.” | 
The boy gave no sign. 
‘Nearly all the saloon-keepers and store-keepers 
know Mrs. Garvan. Her boy used to go around | 
those places a good deal, you see, and she keeps 


thinking she'll find him in some of them. She : 


goes often at night and asks those people if they’ve | 
seen her Baby. She always tells them if they | 
ever see him to tell him that his mother wants | 
him. And she does want him very badly. Why, | 
she’s nearly all the time crying alone by herself.” 

The boy shifted uneasily. 

‘Everybody wants to do something for her, but 
nobody can bring back her boy, and that’s what 
would do her the most good. Often times they 
find her sitting alone with something that used to 
belong to her boy—something that reminds her 
of him—they find her like that, crying silently. | 
Queer, don’t you think it is, how mothers will go 
on that way ?”’ 

The Baby’s head was in his hands, and he | 
seemed to be critically observing the floor. But | 
he answered at once, and in the same tone in | 
which he had spoken to the lady. ‘Yes, sir,’’ he 
said, without looking up. 

“It seemed to me,’’ Chester went on, quietly, 
‘that if this young Garvan only knew how she 
feels about it, he would go back to Corning and 
try to make her as cheerful as she used to be. 
He doesn't know about her, I guess, and he 
wouldn't stay away, perhaps, if he knew how | 
much she cared.”” | 

Chester paused a moment and then continued: | 

‘And so I wanted to tell him to go right on to 
Corning as soon as he could. And perhaps if I 
gave you a ticket to Corning vou might be able to 
see him and give it to him. Do you think you 
could ?” 

The Baby did not raise his head, and Chester 
bent to catch what he said. ‘Yes, sir,” the boy | 
whispered. 

“That's good,’’ said Chester, cheerfully, rising 
from his seat. } 

He stepped across the floor, bought a ticket for 
Corning and came back. The Baby was still 
sitting with his head down, but Chester put the 
ticket into his hand and told him that there was a 
train leaving ten minutes later. Then Chester went | 
outside and walked up and down the platform. | 

“It’s a risk, of course,’’ he mused, ‘spending | 
my money on tickets that perhaps will not do any 
good. But other fellows risk money in worse 
ways, and why shouldn’t I put mine into this bit 
of humanity ?” 

That night, in one of the seats of the late train 
to Corning, a little boy sat alone with his face 
pressed close to the window-pane. He did not 
notice the lights that flashed by in the darkness, 
nor the different stations, for he was crying quietly, 
not at all like a hardened and bad boy. 

Some months afterwards Wainwright wrote 
the following paragraph in a letter to Chester: 

‘You may remember our friend, ‘Mrs. Garvan’s 
Baby,’ whose acquaintance you made in the streets 
of Elmira. Perhaps you will be surprised to | 
learn that he is now one of our most reputable | 


citizens. Heis working in one of the stores down 
town. When I saw him the other day he was 


dressed very neatly, with his shoes polished, and 
his hands clean, and his clothes eminently respec- 
table. He was always bright, and now he bids 
fair to become a leading man. Mrs. Garvan | 
doesn’t go around the streets any more at night, 
and she thinks she has the best son in the country. | 
I am at a loss to account for the sudden reforma- | 
tion of the Baby.” 

‘“Now,”’ said young Chester, leaning back easily | 
in his chair, “I don’t care how soon everybody | 
knows about the whole business. Some might | 


| dishes is girl’s work. 


hunt the tree ?”’ 

“Pity if we couldn’t have found a Christmas 
tree without you!” 

‘“‘Ya-a-as! And cut it down, I s’pose, and drug 


it home on your backs! I'd like to see any girl | 
And his mother cared | get down where our tree is—right on that steep | He did not stand much higher than the traces, 


place yonder, across the creek. Come out here 
on the ice, and I'll show it to you.” 


The girls declined to go out on the ice. 


“Pooh! It'll bear up a nelerphant. Girls is 
such ‘fraid-cats! See me jump up and down on 
i.” 


Phidellus jumped up and down on it, and then | 


crack! crash! he went straight through the ice 
that would bear up “a nelerphant.’’ Phidellus 
weighed barely fifty pounds, but perhaps his 
pride made up the difference, for he was exceed- 
ingly proud—of being a boy. 

His great-aunt, Mrs. Moses Miner, said he 
came honestly by his pride; his father always 
felt that way. 

The stream was not deep; Phidellus scrambled 
out and made his way to the schoolhouse. The 
teacher held up both hands when she saw him, 
and quickly spread him about the big stove to dry. 

His boots hung over separate 
hearth, and his stockings across the handle of 
the coal-scuttle. 
one chair, while he himself, with a girl’s shawl 
pinned about him, balanced sidewise on the seat 
of another chair. 

This last was the teacher’s chair. She sat at 
one of the desks, with her back toward him. 
Phidellus enjoyed his temporary prominence, and 
winking at Tommy Smith, he stretched out a pair 
of very flexible toes, and secured the stockings 
for their mutual amusement. 

‘‘Teacher!’’ piped up the school magpie. 
‘*Fiddle-us, he’s a-clawin’ his stockin’s off'n the 
coal-bucket !”’ ; 

The announcement passing unnoticed, Phidellus 
made an appalling face at the informer, and 


| reaching out his arm across the stove, shook his 


fist at her. There was a smell of scorching 
woollen. 

*Teach-er!’’ proclaimed the magpie. 
us, he’s a-burnin’ up Mary Morrison’s shawl 

The teacher turned quickly around. Apparently 
a shawl supported itself alone upon her chair; 
Phidellus had disappeared within its folds as a 
turtle retires into its shell. 

A girl’s shawl! He had not realized his humil- 
iation before. After the moment’s shamed retreat 
he tried to get rid of it. The pin that fastened it 
seemed to be all point. He tried to work the 


shawl up over his head. It caught on his nose, 


“Piddle- 


” 


| and would go neither up nor down. 


‘“‘Teacher!"’ cried Phidellus, with his mouth 
full of fringe. ‘“Can’t I get out’n this? I'm 
done dried.” 

She had to go to his assistance, and a trickle of 
laughter ran down the recitation bench from end 
to end. 

‘Return the shawl to Mary,”’ said the teacher. 

Phidellus would rather have taken a whipping 
than do this. He trailed the garment along at 
arm’s length, and scowled as he muttered, ‘Thank 
yer.” 

“You're very welcome,”’ said Mary Morrison, 
graciously. She folded the shawl with care; it 
had been given to her, and was bright-hued, soft 
and warm. In her simplicity, Marv thought any 
one would be proud to wear a shaw! like fiat. 

Meantime Phidellus was wishing that he could 
crawl out of a window or through a crack, so 
that he could get away from the bovs after the 
close of school. He knew the ridicule that he 
must expect. His fears were fully realized. 
‘See, Fiddle-us!” cried one. ‘‘There goes Mary 


| Morrison with vour shawl on.” 


“O Fiddle-us, you're so becomin’ to red and 
black !"* shouted another; while a third chanted : 


“Fiddle-us Ball 
Wore a girl’s shawl!” 


Phidellus promptly attacked the poet, but. the 
chorus only increased in volume. Even the 
neighborhood Christmas tree was for the time 
forgotten. 

Not by Minnie Ball, however. She had been 
detained at home by some domestic emergency, 
and was eager for school news. 

‘‘Phidellus, come wipe dishes for me—can’t he, 
mother? He hasn’t a thing to do now, and I’ve 
two lessons to make up to-night.”’ 

‘“No, I can’t,”’ retorted Phidellus. 
T aint a girl.” 
‘Phidellus!”’ said Mrs. Ball; and Phidellus 


“Wiping 


sides of the | 


His jacket occupied the back of | 


As they reached it, a lady drove up; her horse, | 
| startled by the great wheels, began to back and 
|prance. Minnie and the lady cried out, but 
| Phidellus jumped and caught the bridle. | 
“It’s all right—I’ll lead him past!’’ he cried. | 


but he had been used to horses all his life; sooth- 
| ing and patting the animal, he led him by without | 
| any difficulty. 
‘I don’t see why women always have to yell so | 
over everything!’’ he remarked, strutting along | 
| with his hands in his pockets. | 
His pride was in full feather; he was even 
gracious to Mary Morrison, who joined them on 
the way; but he repented of that as they neared 
the schoolhouse. 
‘What's Mary Morrison doing with your 
|shawl, Fiddle-us Ball?’’ cried half a dozen 
voices; and the chorus began again : 


“Fiddle-us Ball 
Wore a girl’s shawl!” 


Morning, noon and night he heard it. The 
sight-of Mary with the red and black plaid shawl 
about her was the signal to begin. Phidellus 
| fought several battles in the next three days and 
shed some angry tears, but the angrier he grew 
the more they teased. 

The crisis came when Isaac Shafer, quite an 
artist in his way, held his slate up before the 
wrathful eyes of Phidellus. Across it moved, 
with majestic stride, a shawl, surmounted by a 
sunbonnet, but upborne by a pair of boyish legs, 
while underneath appeared the old tormenting 
rhyme. 

At this moment the teacher, hearing a muffled 
request, looked up to see Phidellus with a blue 
cotton handkerchief held at his face, as if he were 
suffering from bleeding at the nose. She nodded 
assent, and he tiptoed from the room, carefully 
closing the door behind him. As he went out 
through the entry he snatched at something 
hanging where the girls kept their hats and 
wraps; and the next moment Phidellus was 
speeding down the road that led past the school- 
house, with Mary Morrison’s offending shawl 
squeezed under his jacket. 

At the foot of the hill on which the building 
stood, a stone archway carried the road across a 
rocky, deep-bedded brook. Phidellus knew of a 
hole near the top of the arch which he could just 
reach. Into it he poked the shawl, using a stick 
to get it well out of sight. 

Then he sped swiftly back up the hill to the 
pump. Drawing the handle close against the 
side, so that it should squeak as much as possible, 
he pumped hard for several minutes, and re- 
entered the school-room with a moist and florid 
nose. 

They were playing ‘‘black man”’ at recess, when 
the teagher called to them, ‘‘Have any of you seen 
Mary Morrison’s shawl? She cannot find it.”’ 

Silence and a general headshaking. 

“I see a tramp come down the road jest ’s 
school took up,’’ volunteered Sam Wilson, who 
always saw everything that came down the road. 

‘And the outside door was open when I went 
out with my nose,’’ chimed in Phidellus. 

‘There was an immediate expression of opinion 
that the tramp ‘‘had took it,’’ but they all fell to | 
hunting in every possible and impossible place. 
Phidellus was one of the most zealous seekers, 
and was wild with delight at being forgotten. 

But when they were all in their seats again, his 
restless eves fell on Mary Morrison. Her bony 
elbows, in their shabby calico sleeves, rested on 
the desk,on either side of a book, over which her 
thin face was earnestly bent. For Mary Morrison 
Was very poor, and very anxious to learn. 

She could not see the page very plainly that 
afternoon, for her hollow eyes were filled with 
tears. Phidellus looked hastily away as she 
wiped them off, but he soon found himseif staring 
at the holes in her worn-out shoes. 

At the close of school a sympathizing group 
gathered about Mary, as she stood shivering in 
the entry, after a last despairing search for the 
lost shawl. 

“You poor child! I wish I had an extra wrap 
for you,”’ said the teacher, laying her hand on the 
thinly clad shoulder. 

‘‘Never mind, ma’am,”’ said 
bravely to smile. 


Mary, 
“T'll run all the way.” 


trving 


Up came Minnie Ball, unbuttoning her New- 
market as she came. 
“No, you won’t—vou’ll go with me,”” she said; 
and turning the cloak upside down, she drew one 
| corner of the skirt around her shivering school- | 


‘Here, Phidel, you carry the basket, so I can 
hold this together. Now we’re fixed, aint we, 
Mary ?” " 

So away they went, the sleeves of the New- 
market gaily slapping the heels of each in turn. 

Phidellus and Minnie found Aunt Moses Miner 
visiting their mother when they reached home. 
Aunt Moses Miner did not look at all like a great- 
aunt; she was small, bright-eved, and as quick- 
motioned as a bird. 

“Tramp! Nonsense—don’t tell me!’’ she said, 
when she heard the story of the shawl. ‘I saw 
that man go down the road. No more a tramp 
than you or I. It’s much more likely to have 
been some roguish schoolboy who would cut up 
such a mean caper and call it fun.” 

Phidellus slid out of the room. 

‘Boys is most generally boys when they are 
boys,’’ said Mr. Ball, philosophically. ‘But if 
you talk of meanness, a real mean girl will 
drop to the lowest notch every time.” 

‘Dear me, Joseph! When did you go down 
there to see?’’ asked Aunt Miner, clicking her 
knitting-needles rapidly together. 

Mr. Ball wisely followed his son. 

It was yery cold in the schoolhouse the next 
morning. Most of the children kept close to the 
stove, but a few, warmer-blooded or more warmly 
dressed, stood at the window, and one of these 
exclaimed, “Oh, here comes Mary Morrison! 
What has she got on ?”’ 

The curious crowd flocked over to see. Minnie 
Ball gave one look, and hurriedly drew those 


| nearest her back toward the stove. 


“We mustn’t notice it—we mustn't, mustn't 
laugh! Oh, don’t let her see us all stand here 
staring !"’ 

The others followed her. Two of the boys 
seeming inclined to linger, Isaac Shafer led them 
back by the ears, gently inquiring, ‘‘Aint you 


| fellows got any sense ?”’ 


Mary entered shyly, her lips blue with cold, 
and the circle opened to draw her to the warmest 
place. No one knew what a struggle it had cost 
Mary to wear the queer garment she hid behind 
the closet door, but there was no other way to 
her beloved books. 

‘A man’s old coat,’’ Minnie described it to her 
mother. ‘“Blacky, browny, greeny-gray, with 
two sorts of patches, and such big sleeves!” 

‘“‘Nobody says anything to her about it,”’ said 
Phidellus. ‘“Say—'taint polite to whisper in 
company.” 

“Tt’sall right when Christmas is coming. Isn't 
it, mother?’ And the whispering continued for 
some time. 

Whispering became epidemic among the girls in 
school at recess time, and always stopped sud- 
denly on the approach of one of their number. 

“There wouldn’t any boy treat another boy as 
mean as you girls treat Mary Morrison,’’ com- 
plained Phidellus. ‘You're all the time a-whis- 
perin’ together and leavin’ her out.” 

“Boys don’t know everything,’ responded 
Minnie; and Phidellus retorted, “they know a 
heap more’n girls, anyway.” 

The old coat, however, proved a poor substitute 
for the missing shawl, and Mary took a heavy 
cold. In a day or so she was obliged to remain 
at home. 

Then Phidellus stole down to the archway over 
the stream at dusk. His plan was to climb 
through one of the school-room windows, that 
had a defective catch, and hang the missing 
garment on a nail in the closet. 

But it is easier to get something into a hole at 
arm’s length than to get it out again. Phidellus, 
reaching over as far as he dared, was suddenly 
seized from behind and dragged unceremoniously 
to his feet. 

‘Are you trying to save the county a rope, 
Phidellus ?’’ demanded his Aunt Miner. ‘Don't 
you know it’s a good twenty feet down there? 
What are you after?” 

‘‘N-n-nothin’!"’ stammered the culprit. 

“Tut! tut! You know what becomes of boys 
that tell lies,’ said Aunt Miner, giving this 
specimen a shake. ‘What is it? A rabbit? 
Trying to murder a poor, innocent rabbit! Run 
along home now; it’s getting too dark for women 
and children to be out on the road.”’ 

As he obeyed her, Phidellus felt that to return 
the shawl after this would mean detection, pun- 
ishment, renewed teasing, and no fruit on the 
Christmas tree for Phidellus Ball. The whipping 
could be endured, but the other things never! 

“She can’t wear it now, anyway,’’ thought 
Phidellus, trotting hastily on before his aunt, ‘‘and 
I'll get it soon’s Christmas is over—yes, I will. I 
sha’n’t mind gettin’ whipped then.” 

The teacher, noticing that he was much quieter 
and more studious, praised him for it. Phidellus 
squirmed under her praise, and cuffed a smaller 
boy for calling him ‘Teacher's pet.”’ Afterward, 
when Aunt Miner, looking at him rather oddly, 
said, ‘You don’t expect anything on the tree, do 
you, Phidellus ?’’ he made haste to tell her what 
the teacher said. 

School closed for the holidays. On Friday, the 
twenty-fourth, at noon, the girls, gathered in a 
little group outside, wondered whether Mary 
Morrison would be able to join them on Christmas 
eve; and when one of them quoted her mother as 
saying that Mary looked ‘‘real consumptive,”’ they 
were momentarily very grave. Then they trotted 


| off ina body to Rose Shafer’s to pop corn and 


string it for the tree. 
“You can come, too, Phidellus,’’ said Rose, 
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kindly, seeing him sauntering along alone behind 
them. Most of the boys had gone in other 
directions. 

“Don’t wanter, thanky—with only a passel of 
girls,’’ said Phidellus; and it is noteworthy that 
it was the last time Phidellus ever spoke in just 
that way. 

At dusk he was sent to Mrs. Shafer’s after 
Minnie. She came down the steps with a hop, 
skip and jump, and hopped, skipped and jumped 
all the way to the gate. 

“It's been such fun getting ready! Mary 
Morrison is coming—she's a good deal better, 
Phidel. If you’ll promise not to lisp a word about 
it till after to-morrow night, I'll tell you some- 
thing.”’ 

Phidellus promised. 

“You know about her shawl—what are you 
jumping at? We girls have been working to get 
her another, but I’m afraid we haven't got quite 
money enough. Aunt Miner is going to take it 
in to town to-morrow, and see what she can do 
for us.” 

“I'll put in my nineteen cents,’ spoke up 
Phidellus, eagerly. ‘‘And say,—don’t get her a 
shawl,—get her a dress. She hasn't a decent one 
to her name. Oh yes—do get her a dress. Say, 
you're not afraid to go from the corner alone, are 
you? I want to go up the road a piece.” 

Away he went like a streak, and soon, doubled 
over the copestone of the arch, fished frantically 
for the hidden shawl. He tried one stick, then a 
longer one, then one longer still that was crooked 
and reached clear to the back of 
the miniature cavern. 

The shawl was not there. ' 

Even after he was certain of it { 
Phidellus kept poking about in 
the empty hole. It seemed as if 
he should never be happy again | 
in the world if he could not touch 
the vielding woollen folds. 

‘‘Here you are again, Phidellus, | 
trying to break your neck. What 
are you prowling after?” 
Aunt Miner once more 
market-basket on her arm. 

The confession burst from Phi- 


Lo, 
with a | 
dellus with a torrent of t 


tears. 


‘*M-M-Mary M-Morrison’s shawl. ~ 


I hid it ‘cause the b-boys plagued 
me, and it’s g-g-g-gone!”’ } 

“You hid it!” cried Aunt 
Miner. ‘You! Phidellus Ball! } 
Poor Mary Morrison's shawl!!” 

“Yes, that’s jest what they 
kept a-sayin’,”’ wept Phidellus. 
“*Fiddle-us Ball’ and ‘girl's 
shawl’ the hull durin’ time, ’cause 
the teacher put it on me once 
when I was a-cryin’. You don’t 
know h-how it hurts if you’re a 
bub-ub-boy, to have girls’ things 
hollered at you. And Ike Shafer 
makin’ hateful p-p-pictures, and 
P-Pete Preston vellin’ pup-up-up- 
poetry.” 

Phidellus sobbed 
fairly howled. 

‘‘Hurts a bub-ub-boy to be teased, eh? Didn't 
hurt poor Mary Morrison to wear a man’s old 
coat and almost catch her death of cold ?”’ 

“Oh yes, I know it did,”’ wailed Phidellus, ‘‘and 
it hurt me, too—awful. I was going to g-give it 
back to her, and get wh-whipped—and not get 
nothin’ on the Christmas tree—and let the boys 
holler. Oh, I wouldn't care how much they huh- 
huh-hollered, if I could only get it back!" 

“Well, crying your eyes out won't help matters 
any,’ said Aunt Miner, not quite so sternly. 
‘Hereafter, don't let any amount of teasing make 
you a coward, liar or thief. Now we'll go home.” 

Phidellus dreamed that night that he stood 
before a Christmas tree that could be seen all over 
the world, but it was covered with a red and black 
plaid that looked very familiar. While he gazed 
at it, his own head appeared away up on top, and 
everybody cried out: 


Phidellus Ball 
Stole a girl’s shawl! 


aloud; he 


The real tree stood on the school-room platform 
Christmas eve, festooned with garlands of pop- 
corn, ablaze with candles and gay with gifts. 
Mary Morrison’s name was called several times, 
but the other children seemed as delighted to hear 
it as to hear their own, and the bundle she held 
most tenderly was marked, ‘“‘From your school- 
mates with their love.” 

*“‘Phidellus Ball!”’ called the gift-distrilbuter. 

Phidellus jumped up, and immediately fell 
hack into his seat again, but Aunt Miner beckoned 
to him, and he began slowly to elbow his way 
through the crowd. 

‘Dear me!”’ said Mr. Shafer, peeping through 
a torn place in the wrapping of the package, ‘this 
must be a mistake. It’s a shawl.” 

Phidellus stopped short. 

“What does a boy want with a shawl? Ah, 
yes, Ithought so. Here is a knife—four blades 
marked with the same name. Can't have but one, 
Phidellus; which shall it be? The knife 
course.”” 

“No, sir, the shawl—I’ll take the shawl,”’ cried 
Phidellus, pressing eagerly forward, regardless 
of the laughs and whispers rising about him. 
“Please, please, Mr. Shafer, give me the shawl.” 

When it had been resigned into his outstretched 
hands, he made his way to Mary Morrison. ‘It’s 
for you—I—I lost yours,”’ he stammered. 


of 


| ‘Why, this is mine,’’ cried Mary, with a little 
scream of delight. And so it was. 
‘Well! well!’ said Mr. Shafer, swinging the 
| knife by the card attached to it, ‘‘under the cir- 
cumstances, perhaps—W hat shall I do with this, 
| Mrs. Miner ?” 
| “Give it to me, please, Mr. Shafer,’ said Aunt 
| Miner, her eyes actually twinkling. ‘Here, 
| Phidellus, my arms are longer than yours are. 
| There’s a lesson on that card, young man, that I 
| want you to take to heart.” 
| The card read: 
| Honor, truth and courage—all 
| Prove themselves in coat or shawl, 
| While pride ’most always has a fall— 
| Phidellus Bait! 
| Phidellus took the knife and the lesson, and I 
have heard that he never forgot either. 
Mrs. FRANK LEE. 
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CELY’S TIN WEDDING. 


A Great Jubilation.—Tobe's Uniawful Gift.—An Unfortunate 
Interruption. 


There was no response to my second knock at 
Uncle Mose’s. I pushed the door open then, and 
found old Uncle Mose seated in front of the big open 
fireplace that filled one end of his little log cabin. 
A haze of smoke floated about the room, and the 
air was redolent of sweet-potatoes roasting in the 
ashes on the hearth. 

With knees crossed and hands uplifted, the old 
darky was alternately carding and wrapping his 


“Whut 


you r 


hair. One side, which he had almost completed, 
presented the appearance of a field neatly furrowed, 
while the other looked quite as much like one that 
had lain fallow, and become covered with brush- 
wood. 

‘“‘Bress de lan’, Marse Tom!’’ he cried, gath- 
ering up his strings and card and hobbling to his 
feet. ‘How you is skeered me! Whar you 
come f'um, honey, an’ how you git heah ‘dout 


me knowin’ it? I aint seed you sence las’ 
Augus’, an’ now it’s gittin’ time fur fros’."’ 


I took the proffered chair in the corner opposite 
him, and with my permission, he proceeded with 
his toilet. Every few moments a tuft of wool, 
more stubborn and unruly than the rest, wrung 
from him little grunts of pain, but with heroic 
determination he kept on with the carding. 

‘“Darky’s haid is sholy tejus,’’ he remarked, 
after a while, with the end of a string in his 
mouth. 

“How often do you do this, Uncle Mose?’ I 
asked. 

“Ev’y munt’ or so,”’ he rejoined, ‘but ‘taint 
ben dat long sence de las’ time; turnt it loose las’ 
night on recount ob’ gwine to Cely’s tin weddin’. 
You ‘member Cely, don’t you? She's Big 
Lucy’s gal.” 

“Cely’s tin wedding?’’ I repeated, amazed. 
“Why, she isn’t more than seventeen now, is she? 
How long has she been married ?”’ 

“Go ‘long, Marse Tom! Whaut try to 
poke fun like dat fur? Aint you heah me say 
she done marry las’ night ?”’ 

“You have to be married ten vears, though, 
before you can have a tin wedding. Don’t you 
remember when Jack and Nell had 
theirs ?” 

‘“‘White folks does dat, chile 
tin weddin’ when dey done marry de fust time.” 

«Tell me about it, Uncle Mose; did you have a 
good time ?” 

“Oh vas, suh,”’ responded the old man, ‘ ’scusin’ 
de rumpus whut Big Lucy git up todes de las’, 
an’ de sheriff ’restin’ Tobe.” 

Long tongues of flame licked greedily over the 
charred backlog, and strings of red pepper that 
swung from the rafters shone out bright and 
polished in the ruddy glow. Just above my head 
two coon skins, like monster bats, were tacked 
against the wall, and sundry bunches of penny- 


you 


Cousin 


colored folks has 
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royal, life-everlasting, onions and tobacco were 
suspended from convenient pegs. 

‘““Well,”’ began Uncle Mose, musingly, “it wuz 
suttinly done right good. You know Big Lucy 
allus ben a notable cook, an’ dem tukkeys an’ 
pigs, dey wuz sho fixed up yorgersome. Zeb, 
he brung de imbertation on dat crap-yerred mule 
ob hisn. De imbertation p'intly spressify you 
aint ‘spected ‘ceptin’ you fetch ‘long a present 
made outen tin, kase it’s gwineter be a fust-class 
tin weddin’. 

“Zeb, he ‘low he cyan’t stay long ‘nough to 
‘splain all de perticklars, bein’s ez he aint got but 
one imbertation, an’ he got to tote it "roun’ per- 
miscus *twixt den an’ sundown. De weddin’ it 
come off de nex’ night, an’ Zeb say dey cookin’ 
an’ bastin’ so libely you kin smell it fur "mos a 
mile ‘roun’ de house. 

“I aint noterfy Zeb is I gwine or no, but arter 
he done git outen sight de 
when me an’ marster wuz co'tin’, 


*memb’ance ob dem 
good ole times, 
sorter resh ober me, an’ dat pot-liquor an’ corn- 
dodger whut I savin’ fur my supper ‘pear to tu’n 
agin me. So I speecherfy to myse’f, an’ I says, 
‘Whut kinder tin truck is you got, Mose, whut's 
fittin’ fur a tin weddin’ present ?’ 

“Dar wuz de candlestick, but it wuz monst’ous 
old an’ rickety, an’ de cawfee-pot aint no better. 
Well, suh, I s’arch ‘roun’ ontel I “mos’ outdone, 
an’ jes when I "bout wo’ out I run my foot agin 
dat big cake-pan whut yo’ gran’ma done gimme. 
It wuz settin’ under de aidge ob de bed wid a ole 
pa’r ob breeches in it. 





eckin ‘twuzP” 
“Sol git some brick dus’ an’ san’, an’ vou 
b’lieve me, honey, it look ‘mos’ good ez new 
when I git froo. It got two leetle holes in de 


bottom, but you cyan’t tell dat ‘cep’ you sight it 
*twix’ you an’ de sun; so 1 wrop it upin a paper, 
an’ den I res’ my min’.”’ 

The old fellow chuckled softly, as though well 
pleased with his strategy. 

“So de time come ‘roun’,”’ he continued, ‘‘an’ 


you neber seed de like ob things whut de darkies 
get. Some wuz ole an’ some wuz new, an’ some 


wuzn't wuff pickin’ up in de road. Mine wuz 
de bigges’ whut wuz dar. Calline, she fotch er 
bran’ new dipper, an’ Steve, he brung a horn, an’ 
Nancy an’ Sue, dey bofe had cups, an’ Tildy an’ 
Jim, dey j’ined togedder an’ git a sugar-scoop. 

‘“‘Fust one an’ den anudder dey come in, an’ 
lay down whut dey done pervided deysev’s wid, 
an’ de bride an’ de groom, dey ‘em 
under de bed. Well, suh, arter while, I seed Tobe 
sidlin’ in wid a bundle under his arm, an’ when 
he tek de paper off, whut vou reckin "twuz ?”’ 

Uncle Mose paused a moment, but I think he 
did not expect me to reply. He solemnly leaned 
forward and sprinkled fresh embers over the 
roasting potatoes before he resumed. 

*“**Twuz de Dimocrats’ rooster, whut he done 
stole off de pole! I knowed it de minute I clapped 
my eyes on it, but I aint say nuffin, an’ Cely, she 
sot it up on de shelf, an’ it look right reasonable 
up dar. 

‘Big Lucy she done plant herse’f in de do’, 
kase she ‘low some ob dem outside darkies whut 
wuzn't ‘vited is gwineter try toslipin. She ketch 
seberal ob ’em, too, sho nuff, but jes’ when de 
preacher, an’ de bride, an’ de groom, an’ all ob 
‘em standin’ on de flo’, ready to j’ine han’s, heah 
come a young buck a-stavin’ in de room, befo’ 
nobody could say a wud. 

“Big Lucy, she wuz suttinly riled, an’ 
anudder minute she done snatch him by his naick, 
an’ kick him clean out do’. Dis ‘casion a 
interruption; an’ de groom, he call out dat dat 
wuz a mistake, beinst ez de genterman wuz his 
bes’ man, an’ jes’ got dar late. 

‘Den Big Lucy, she herse’f mighty 
perlite to him, an’ ’vite him in, an’ splain dat she 
aint neber see him befo’, dat’s how come she aint 
know him—sorry she ben so brisk wid her foot. 
He ‘spon’, ‘It’s all right, lady, it wuz a natchel 


sto’ "way 


de 


*scuse 
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mistake,” an’ arter dey done breshed de dus’ off 
ob him, things went on reg’lar. 
“Arter while supper wuz ready, an’ ev’ybody 


try to see how much dey kin ‘commodate. But 
we wuzn't mo’ ‘an ha’f froo, when de do’ bus’ 
open, an’ de nex’ minute de sheriff done grab 
Tobe an’ de Dimocrat rooster, an’ gone. He 


splained dat a passel ob boys see him steal it 
befo’ dark, an’ he jes’ got de wud ‘bout it. 
“Whut wid de kickin’ 


too libely fur sich ez me; 


an’ ‘restin’, too, it 
so I w rop all I kin tote 
Such folks’ 
vou cyan't 
git 
feared 


"pear 


in my hankercher, an’ steal out. 


honey, an’ 

When 
You needn't 
wuz no han’ to 


ways is powerful ‘fusin’, 


put no ‘pendence in ‘em. you gwine 


married, Marse Torm ? be 
to tell me—neber 
**T don’t know 


mind,’’ I said, laughing, 


‘stribute news.” 
just vet; | haven't made up my 
and rising to go. 

Mose was on his knees now, dexterously pick- 
ing out the potatoes from the ashes; but seeing 
start, on 


hand his 


it toward 


me about to he wiped one 


bepatched trousers, extended me, and 
suggested, quite incidentally : 

“You don't happen to hab no small change 
lavin’ ‘roun’ loose, is you, Marse Torm ?”’ 


PAULINE SHACKLEFORD CoLyYAR 
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YIP’S CHRISTMAS. 


‘But Yip aren't had a Christmas vet,’ pouted 
Miss Chub, aged five years, on Christmas morn- 
ing, after she had played an hour or two with the 
gifts Santa had 


numerous Claus 


brought her. 
Hier bad grammar resulted from 
to 


“aint.” 


a conscientious attempt steer 
clear of the forbidden word 
Her one grief arose from the fact 
that Old Santa 


about poor dog Yip in his annual 


had forgotten all 
distribution of the good things of 
this life. 
But the 
seem particularly 


dog did not 


grief-stricken 


neglected 


For some time past he had been 
tumbling and 
around the room like an animated 


leaping, rolling 


door-mat gone mad, dodging 
every one, evading pursuit, run 
with he 


could carry, and smiling nearly 


ning away every object 
the whole time with such a widely 
distended mouth that he 
likely at any moment to split open 
his full length. 

When his little mistress spoke 


seemed 


his name he ceased munching an 


old doll body, and looked up with 
a less extravagant grin. 


‘*Well,”” it was as if he said, “I 
hadn’t thought of it before, but 
now you mention the fact, it 
doesn’t seem to be quite a fair 


shake all round.” 

‘But Christmas isn't for dogs,” 
said I. e 

This statement greatly 
to displease Yip, for he growled 
and chewed the unfortunate doll as fiercely as if 
it had heen the corpulent person of the offending 
Santa Claus himself. 

“Any way, you know, papa, that good little 
dogs like Yip, an’ Mrs. Yip, too, ought to have 
Christmasses,’’ persisted Miss Chub. 

At this bit of unanswerable logic Yip seemed to 
open at half-way back to his tail, 
which wagged violent applause and appeared to 
regret that it could not separate itself into two’ 
tails and clap them together. 

As I was hopelessly in the minority I assured 
Miss Chub that Yip should have any reasonable 
Christmas remembrance that she might suggest, 
and the result was that for several minutes Yip 
and Chub celebrated their victory so boisterously 
that it was difficult to tell which was Chub and 
which was Yip, for each had a smile of about the 
both danced around and 


seemed 


least 


same dimensions, and 
turned somersaults with equal rapidity. 

Presently Chub’s voice arose from the tangle of 
girl and dog on the floor. 

‘But where's Mrs. Yip?’’ she cried. 

I disclaimed all of the 
whereabouts of Yip’s ‘“‘help-with-the-meat,’’ as 
my wife once termed her. Chub dashed from the 
room to find the missing Mrs. Yip, but the door 
slammed quickly, and poor Yip was left behind. 


knowledge present 


He whined a moment at the door, then leaped 
the the doll 
body with a ferocious grin, and chewed away as 
and to the 
wrongs of the entire canine kingdom. 

A few later I a tumult the 
rear of the house, then the parlor door flew open, 
and Chub, and 
with delight, rushed into the library. 

“OQ papa! O Yip! I've found Yip’s presents 
she cried. ‘Come on, papa! Come on, Yip!” 

Chub and Yip and I dashed out into the kitchen 
as fast as our four human and 
could carry us. 


across room, pounced upon poor 


if he proposed then there avenge 


minutes heard at 


breathless, excited nearly wild 


four canine legs 
“Look, Yip, six of the tiniest, weeniest, cutest, 
little puppy I ever saw!”’ 
Chub, pointing to where Mrs. Yip and the half- 
dozen little Yips lay in their basket. 

For an instant Yip seemed petrified, smile and 
all. Then the smile faded, he sat up and 
his muzzle and both paws toward the ceiling. 

“Great Towzer!’’ he to be 


sweetest dogs cried 


raised 


seeined saying. 
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this day!” 
Then he fled into the woodshed and out through 
the woodshed door, and we saw no more of him 


for a week. EARLE H. EATON. 
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BETHLEHEM. 


Dear Bethlehem, the proud repose 
Of conscious worthiness is thine. 
Rest on! The Arab comes and goes, 
But farthest Saxon holds thy shrine 
More sacred in his stouter Christian hold 
Than England’s heaped-up iron house of gold. 


Selected. —Joaquin Miller. 
=o — 


THE PLANET JUPITER. 
By Professor C. A. Young, Princeton College. 


A Molten World. —Its Satellites and How They 
Were Found. — Celestial Photography. 


Probably all readers of The Youth's Companion 
know that the globe on which we live is only one of 
many which revolve around the sun, and that the 
“giant” of this family is the planet Jupiter, which 
makes its circuit in a little less than twelve years, 
in an orbit about five and one-fourth times as large 
as the orbit of the earth. 

Except the moon, Jupiter, when visible, is the 
most conspicuous of the heavenly bodies. Venus 
is, indeed, sometimes decidedly brighter; but she 
is never far from the sun, and so is essentially a 
twilight star; while Jupiter, for several months 
sach year, shines all night long with a white, 
steady brilliance. 

Its distance from the earth and its brightness 
vary considerably from time to time. It is nearest 
and most brilliant when it is opposite to the sun, 
and rises just at sunset. Then itis a little less than 





Planet Jupiter. 


four hundred million miles away. These “opposi- 
tions” are separated by an interval of about thirteen 
months. 

In 1894 the opposition occurred December twenty- 
second, and until March Jupiter will be the 


principal ornament of the midnight sky, though in 


the early evening Venus will for a time outshine 
him in the west. 


Compared with the earth, Jupiter is about in the | 
According to | 


proportion of a football to a marble. 
Barnard’s latest determinations, Jupiter measures 
eighty-four thousand three hundred miles through 
the poles, and its equatorial diameter is cighty-nine 


thousand cight hundred miles; its circumference | 


being more than eleven times that of the earth, 
and its bulk about thirteen hundred and seventy 
times more. Nearly fourteen hundred earths 
would make a ball as large as Jupiter. 

But the planet is not proportionally heavy; its 
material averages only about one-fourth as “dense” 
as that of the earth, so that three hundred and 
sixteen earths would make up a mass of equal 
weight to Jupiter. 

This enormous planet spins on its axis much 
more swiftly than the earth, its day being less than 
ten hours long. This swift rotation causes its 
equatorial bulge, which is such that the difference 
between its greatest and least diameters is over 
five thousand miles, while in the case of the earth 
the corresponding difference is twenty-six miles 
only. 

A curious thing about the planet is that different 
spots upon its surface indicate slightly different 
rates of rotation; showing of course that some or 
all of them are “adrift,” like clouds in the air or 
icebergs on the ocean. Many things make it clear 
that Jupiter cannot be a practically solid ball like 
the earth, but must to a great extent be plastic, 
liquid, or perhaps even cloud-like. 

It has no continents and oceans like ours, or 
those which we can recognize upon our neighbor 
Mars, but is covered with shades and markings 
which, for the most part, have little permanence of 
form or place. Most astronomers regard them as 
banks of fog or cloud; but Professors Barnard and 
Hough are disposed to maintain that many of them 
are ‘“‘atains,”’ 
planet itself. 
and semi-fluid, like mud or molten lava, 
phere. 

In a large telescope the planet is a splendid 
object. 
disk apparently as large as that of the moon. With 
higher powers, when the air is steady, Jupiter is 
covered with a wealth of detail and a variety of 


so to speak, upon the surface of the | 
They conceive of Jupiter as plastic | 
and | 
overlaid by a dense and somewhat cloudy atmos. | 


acting upon currents in the planet’s atmosphere, 
| or in its semi-liquid mass. 


We can account for such currents only as due to | 


powerful heat actions; and since at Jupiter's 
distance the sun’s rays are less than one twenty- 
seventh as intense as upon the earth, we are 
compelled to conclude that the great planet is itself 
hot,—a “semi-sun” it has been called,—not yet 
cooled, like the earth, to a habitable state. 

It is not determined just how -hot it is—probably 


not hot enough to shine; but it is likely that the | 


temperature is far above that of boiling water, and 
as a consequence the changes upon its visible 
surface are often great and rapid. 
Certain features, however, sometimes persist for 
a long time, and alter slowly. 
| spot’’—the oval spot which appears in the drawing 
above the equator of the planet—is such a one. It 
seems to have been formed rather suddenly early in 
1878; for when it was first noticed in July of that 
year, by Professor Pritchett, of Glasgow, Missouri, 
it was already as large as it ever has been, and 
since then has only slightly changed its form and 
size. 





On the other hand, its alterations of color and | 


conspicuousness have been remarkable, and have 
been watched with great interest. In 1879 and 1880 


it was of a strong brick red, or brown, and stood | 
out as by far the most conspicuous object on the | 
planet’s disk, while in 1883 it was so pale as to be | 


seen only with difficulty. 
In 1888 and 1889 it was somewhat stronger, but 


| last season it was again very faint, and could | 


hardly be observed by any but powerful telescopes. 
Very likely it will vanish soon. No one knows just 
| what the “great red: spot” is; but it is pretty 
| certainly on the surface of the ball, and at a lower 
| level than the clouds which mostly form the belts. 
| The small bright spots, several of which appear 
|in the figure, are also unexplained, and very 
} curious. They make their rotation more rapidly 
than the dark spots near them, and those near the 
planet’s equator make it some five minutes more 
quickly than those in high latitudes. 

We are likely soon to reach greater certainty as 
to the phenomena of Jupiter’s surface by the 
application of photography. At the Lick Observa- 
tory pictures are now obtained on which the 
planet’s disk is nearly an inch in diameter. Thus 
is secured a permanent record of the state of things 
at the time of the plate’s exposure. 

Thus far, indeed, the photographs fail to show 
all that an observer at the telescope could see; but 
the observer’s picture and description of what 
he sees cannot be trusted so implicitly as the 
photograph. Imagination, optical illusions, and 
imperfect instrumental adjustments have led to 
some strange stories of impossible marvels in 
connection with the planet—stories which still hold 
their place in certain popular books. 


Jupiter is attended by five satellites, or moons, | 


four of which were found by Galileo, in 1609, as 
the first-fruits of his newly invented telescope. 
In fact, they are the first heavenly bodies ever 
discovered; for up to that time all the stars and 
planets which were known at all, had been known 
from times beyond the memory of man. 

The satellites move around the planet in paths 
that are almost perfect circles, and very nearly in 
the plane of Jupiter’s equator, so that in the 
telescope they are always ranged pretty nearly in 
a straight line passing through the planet’s centre. 
| Galileo’s four can easily be seen with a good 
opera-glass, and sometimes, under exceptional 
circumstances, one or two of them have even been 
seen by the naked eye. 

There is a common but mistaken belief that they 
san be seen by looking at the planet in a mirror. 
The little points of light then usually visible near 
| the image of Jupiter are not the satellites at all, 

but only “‘secondary reflections” between the two 

surfaces of the looking-glass. 
image of a distant lamp in the same way, one will 
see a precisely similar set of satellites. 

The following diagram shows the relative dis- 
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tances of the satellites from Jupiter, the one nearest 
the planet, marked v, being the new one. 

Of Galileo’s satellites, I is about twenty-five 
hundred miles in diameter, at a distance of about 
two hundred and sixty thousand miles from 
Jupiter’s centre, and makes its circuit in forty-two 
and one-half hours. Our own moon has a diameter 
of twenty-one hundred and sixty miles, and 
revolves around the earth in twenty-seven and one- 
third days, at a distance of two hundred and thirty. 
nine thousand miles. The swift revolution of I is 
due to Jupiter’s enormous mass compared with 
that of the earth. 

Satellite 11 is a little smaller than our moon; III, 
the largest of all, is thirty-five hundred miles in 
diameter; and Iv, revolving at a distance of more 
| than one million one hundred thousand miles in a 
period of sixteen and one-half days, has a diameter 
of three thousand miles. 

This satellite, Iv, is of such a dark complexion 
that when, now and then, it passes between us and 
the planet’s disk, it usually appears as a black 
spot, hardly distinguishable from its own shadow. 

With powerful telescopes irregular markings can 
sometimes be made out upon the surfaces of these 
satellites. Mr. W. Pickering, who has recently 








The “great red. 


On examining the | 


| astronomical discovery which has been made for 
| many years was the finding of the new satellite of 
Jupiter by Professor Barnard at the Lick Observ- 
atory, on September 9, 1892. 

Some have expressed surprise that it was not 
discovered long ago, and there have been surmises 
| that it may be a new formation, or that some 
| wandering asteroid may have been captured by | 
| the planet’s powerful attraction. But to one who | 
has seen it there is no mystery in the case. 

The little stranger is so small and so close to the 
planet that even if one knows just when and where 
to look for it, and has the benefit of one of the most | 
powerful telescopes and a sky 
of perfect clearness, he will 
find it a very difficult object to 
observe —not at all one that 
would be likely to be picked 
up by accident. 

Indeed, hitherto, as far as 
the writer knows, it has been 
seen at half a dozen observa. 
tories only in all the world. 
| It cannot be more than about 
a hundred miles in diameter— 
quite too small for any real 
measurement—and its distance 
from the planet’s centre is only 
one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand five hundred miles, or 
| less than sixty-eight thousand 
| from its surface. 

Its period of revolution is 
eleven hours, fifty-seven min- 
utes and twenty-three seconds. 
During more than six hours out 
of every twelve it is invisible, 
either behind the planet or in front of it, or hidden 
by the glare which surrounds the brilliant disk. It | 
is observable only when near its greatest apparent | 
distance from Jupiter,—its “ elongation,” —and 
when the air is unusually clear and steady—a | 
condition in which the Lick observers have a| 
great advantage, as well as in the power of their | 
enormous telescope. 

The discovery has been received with great | 
enthusiasm, and it secured for the discoverer the | 
Lalande medal from the French Academy of 
Sciences. Itis a legitimate source of satisfaction 
that we, as Americans, can claim the discovery of 
the smallest satellite of Saturn, the two moons of 
Mars, and this newest member of the order. 
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MOLE-CRICKETS AT HOME. 
By Dr. Samuel H. Scudder. 


A Queer Insect, With a Powerful Burrowing Apparatas.— 
The Creature’s Domicile. 


Few ‘persons, perhaps few entomologists, in this 
|country have seen a living mole-cricket; for, 
| besides being a nocturnal insect, it is far less 
|common than in Europe. There its injuries, at 
least, are known to every farmer. ° 

| “Whatan uncouth creature!” would be a natural 
| exclamation at first sight of the monster. No | 
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The Mole- Cricket. 


| picture ean lend grace to its form, with gross, 
distended abdomen and clumsy fore legs. 
| But when we examine these fore legs in detail, 
we are much struck by their adaptation to the 
| purpose of digging. They show acurious develop. 
ment and mutual dependence of the different parts, 
when we trace their relation to the legs of one of 
the creature’s cousins, the field-cricket, or indeed 
to its own hinder legs. 

Thigh and shank, feet and claws all are there, 
but how enlarged and of what different form! The | 
thigh, instead of being a slender, cylindrical, 
simple piece, forms a lozenge-shaped, flattened 
plate, deeply grooved beneath to receive the edge 
of the shank. The shank itself has dropped the 


simple linear form it has in 
7 


nearly ali insects, and be- 
come wonderfully altered to 

mame | 
oF 
,. 


a fan-shaped palm, with four 
long, spiny fingers curving 
slightly outward. 

The lowermost of these 
fingers is, when the shank 
closes upon the thigh, nearly 
concealed in the groove men- 
tioned. This finger and the 
one next it are part and par- 
cel of the shank itself; but 
the other two, which are the 
longer, and in some tropical | 
mole-crickets the only fingers, are movable, being 
jointed at their base. 

These two flattened plates, the shank and thigh, 
stand out from the sides of the body in a nearly 
| vertical plane, like great scoops, and have a for- 
| ward and backward movement by which the 






A magnifying power of fifty makes its | 


shade and tint which are interesting and beautiful | 


in the extreme. The interest is enhanced by the 


rapid changes continually occurring as the planet | 
| 


swiftly turns beneath the eye. 

The engraving is from a drawing—one of a large 
number—made by Professor Keeler at the 
Observatory in 1889, with the great thirty-six-inch 
telescope, the most powerful of existing instru- 
ments. The most striking characteristic of the 
planet’s appearance—and an invariable one—is the 
way in which the markings are mostly arranged in 
streaks, or “belts,” running east and west, parallel 
to the planet’s equator. 

This is due in some way to the swift rotation, 


Lick | 
| would take us too far to explain how, by carefully | curving across the movable fingers of the shank, 


| 
| 


been studying them very carefully at Arequipa, | creature digs out the earth in front of it and 
Peru, under exceptionally favorable conditions, shovels it backward. 
reports certain curious changes in their formand| But these long-jointed fingers would appear to 
appearance. These changes recur periodically, and | be inadequate to stand, unaided, the force required 
seem to show that the satellites are very far from | of them in burrowing,—that being the great use to 
spherical. Also that they whirl around in a very | which the fore legs are put,—and so a curious 
puzzling way, quite incompatible with anything | further modification is required in the feet. 
like solidity. | These have three joints, which spring from the 
In their motion around the planet the satellites very middle of the palm formed by the flattened 
are continually passing behind it, or being eclipsed | shank. The first two joints become exceedingly 
by its shadow, or “transiting” across its disk. It| short and broad, sabre-shaped, horny plates, 


observing these phenomena, it is possible to | and thus distributing the strain to which they must 
determine how long light takes in coming to us| be subjected. The third joint is hidden between 
from the sun, and how far away he is. It can be | two of the fingers, but seeks also to bear its share 
done; and at present our most accurate determina. | of the strain by means of its claws, a pair of stiff 
tion of the dimensions of the solar system is based | needles which project beyond the protecting sabre. 
on just such observations. Plainly, burrowing must be the chief end of life 

The most remarkable, unexpected and interesting | with an insect provided with such a formidable 





pair of shovels. In truth, the mole-cricket, except 
when very young, cannot leap at all like other 
crickets. 

Take a mole-cricket in your hands, and you will 
quickly see how powerfully its shovels can be 
moved, as it seeks to escape. An old European 
naturalist estimated the force of the insect to be 
equal to a weight of three pounds. Place one on 
the ground, and it will astonish you by the ease 
and rapidity with which it will conceal itsel?. 

The conical head is plunged into the ground, 
shovels work right and left, the hinder legs push, 
and in one minute a heap of loosened earth is 





Home of the Mole- Cricket. 


all that can be seen. In fact, these crickets live 
beneath the surface of the soil, and seem disturbed 
by nothing but daylight. By night they come out 
occasionally, and even take to wing. Here and 
there some country boy makes his first acquaintance 
with the quaint creature by the evening lamp— 
with its strange fascination for the entire tribe of 
giddy insects. 

The mole-cricket’s natural home is in boggy 
pastures, or by the edge of ponds whose banks are 
scarcely raised above the level of the water when 
at its highest. In such places the whole surface of 
the ground beneath the sod and stones, from the 
water’s edge outward, is often completely honey- 
combed with their burrows. 

These are usually about one-third of an inch in 
diameter, entirely irregular in direction, often 
forking, often terminating abruptly. The passages 
seem to be pierced where the soil is most yielding, 
and where an obstacle is met the burrow ceases or 
turns aside. Natural furrows or cracks in the 
earth are taken advantage of. 

The burrows are usually only an inch or two 
below the surface, seldom passing downward to as 
much as six or eight inches, and never exceeding a 
foot. Occasionally they turn abruptly downward, 
but only for a short distance, and apparently for 
no special reason. 

Very often, and especially where the soil is 
compact, the burrows lie so near the surface that 
the earth is ridged above them, forced up, it would 
seem, by the insect pushing 
itself through a narrow pas- 
sage—perhaps one it had 
made in earlier life. Except 
in size, these entirely re- 
semble the similar ridges 
above the burrows of moles. 

When, with the drier sea- 
son, the surface earth be- 
comes dry and powdery, 
these ridges made by the 
mole-cricket often fall in 
and expose the burrows. It is therefore easy to 
discover traces of them. Since the burrows rarely 
exceed half an inch in diameter, the full-grown 
insect cannot turn about in them. Hence it has 
learned to run backward as readily as forward. 

But, as if to avoid the necessity for too much 
travel—and perhaps because it wishes to explore 
the outer air with its antennz before it exposes 
its monstrous belly to the possible attacks of any 
liers-in-wait—it constructs turn-outs in its galleries. 

These turn-outs are little chambers or side 
hollows, usually about large enough for one cricket 
to pass another, seldom larger than a pigeon’s egg, 
even including the burrow which forms a part of 
the turn-out, and to which it lies broadside. 

These chambers the female employs as nurseries, 
laying her eggs, little pale globules, in clusters of 
a hundred or more, attaching them loosely to the 
roots of the neighboring plants, or at least using 
these more or less to keep the eggs in place. 

Little is known of the development of the young 
of the American mole-cricket. Of the European 
species, which is nearly twice as large as ours, 
some observers state that the mother remains by 
the eggs until they hatch, a period of two or three 
weeks. The young remain from ten to twenty 
days in the nest, and then gradually disperse. 
With ours, the mother has been seen, when alarmed, 
to take its young up in its mouth, as a cat her 
kittens, and carry them to what she regarded a 
place of greater safety. 

Most of the brood grow to be as large as their 
parents by the end of the season, but some, from 
later eggs, are still very small when winter over- 
takesthem. They hibernate in the deepest parts of 
their burrows, and range their galleries again with 
the start of vegetation in the spring. 

Within these galleries they find all their nourish- 
ment, and push them farther and farther in search 
of fresh supplies. One would suppose they found 
abundance, for certainly never were creatures seen 
with more distended bodies. Yet I have kept one 
alive for months, and could not induce it to eat 
anything laid upon the surface of the earth in its 
box. It burrowed ceaselessly, but I could not 
discover plants, or insects, or in fact any living 
organism in the earth; yet it was as plump at the 
end of two months as when put in its prison. 

Did it cram itself with earth? Unfortunately it 
was lost before its intended dissection. 

A warm discussion once arose in Europe con- 
cerning the food of the mole-crickets of that con- 
tinent. Some said they certainly were not vege- 


tarians; others that they would not touch animal 
food. But in fact nothing comes amiss to them, 
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and all sorts of fragments have been found in their 
stomachs,—roots, tubers, insects, earthworms,—in 
short any sufficiently small thing foolhardy enqugh 
to venture into or unfortunate enough to be near 
their burrows. 

This is the secret of the injuries the mole-cricket 
“auses in Europe, where it is by no means confined 
to moist places—though these are its chief and 


tr: 


The Cricket's Chirp. 


perhaps natural delight—but frequents the rubbish 
heaps, and thence is carried to all sorts of places. 
It establishes itself even in the driest soils, and 
proves its presence by its attacks upon the tender 
roots of cereals and other cultivated plants, speedily 
causing them to wither. 

In this country, the insect seems entirely confined 
to wet spots; but probably when the whole surface 
isas thoroughly under cultivation as in the older | 
countries of Europe, our own species will follow | 
the course of its European congener, and spread 
from the refuse heaps to all sorts of soils till it | 
becomes as serious a plague as its brother of the | 
Old World. 

Many places frequented by these insects are 
flooded when the spring floods come, and then our | 
bulky friend has to leave his narrow quarters 
precipitately. But now he turns his shovels to 
other use, and paddles bimself to new fields 
with such skill and readiness that one would 
almost think this his customary morning task. 

As with most nocturnal insects of,the same 
great group, the mole-cricket’s night begins at 
about four o’clock in the afte:noon, or if the 
day be cloudy, even a little earlier. Then the 
male begins his ditty. This recognition of the 
weather and of night is rather remarkable in a 
burrowing insect, and the more so since it does 
not appear to come to the surface to stridulate, 
but remains in its burrow. 

The European mole-cricket is said to chirp 
both within its burrow and at its mouth, and it 
may be that ours sometimes seeks the air in 
chanting. But the chirp, as faras I have heard 
it, always has a uniformly subdued tone, as if 
produced in some hidden recess. It ean be 
heard at a distance of five rods. 

Its chirp is a guttural sort of sound like grii 
or grééu, repeated in a trill indefinitely, but 
seldom for more than two orthree minutes, and 
often for a less time. Itmay be represented by 
the musical notation above, in which each 
measure represents a second of time. It is 
pitched at two octaves above middle C, and the 
notes are usually repeated at the rate of about 
one hundred and thirty or one hundred and 
thirty-five per minute. 

Sometimes, when many are singing, the notes @ 
issue as rapidly as one hundred and fifty per 
minute. 

Often when the mole-cricket begins to chirp, it 
gives a single prolonged trill of more slowly 
repeated notes, when the composite character of | 
the chirp is much more readily detected; and after. | 
ward is quiet for a long while. 

When most actively chirping, however, the 
beginning of a strain is less vigorous than its full 
swell. The notes are then repeated at the rate of 
about one hundred and twenty per minute, and it | 
speedily gains its regular rapidity. The note 
sounds exceedingly like the distant croak of toads 
at spawning season, but is feebler. 





we can get half-way there. 


ee 


IN DANGEROUS WATERS. 


Crocodiles in the Malay Peninsula.— An Unexpected 
Attack and a Wild Flight. 


The superintendent had left the lumber camp; | 
the sound of axe-strokes and the shriek of the | 
gang-saws followed his boat some distance down | 
the winding reaches of the Mudang River. The | 
threescore Dyak laborers whom he. had just 
inspected were, under the command of Europeans, 
cutting house- and vessel-timber to be shipped to 
Singapore. 

Herman Mankstrom, the German superintendent, 
who was in charge of all this work, was now on his 
way back to his quarters for tiffin, and such repose 
aus the heat and mosquitoes would permit him. | 
Though the light morning breeze had died away | 
on the river, there was a chance that it might still | 
blow shoreward across the beach upon which his 
bungalow stood at tide-water. 

All sounds of work had been left far behind 
when the boat emerged upon the lagoon where the 
Mudang River widens into a long, sinuous arm of 
the sea. Here the low shores, which are grown 
about with reedy jungle at the upper end, where 
the water is nearly fresh, change to margins of 
mangrove forests. Here and there, in coves invis- 
ible from the main channel, little Malay fishing 
villages are perched on posts high above the water. 

The scene to day had the noontime stillness of 
the tropics. The sun poured from a pale, brassy | 
sky untempered rays upon the hot earth, upon the 
lukewarm water, and upon dense, yvellowish-green 
vegetation. The blackness of the lagoon was 
gently parted by Mankstrom’s rowboat, forced 
noiselessly along by Jahor, the Malay boatman, 
who crooned a native rowing song in time with his 
softly dipping oars. 

The lagoon was without a breath of air to disturb 
so much as the tip of a palm branch. The humid, 
invisible vapor rising from dank jungle and murky 
water surface served only to make the heat more 
oppressive. 

The buzzards perched in dead trees. Long- 
legged adjutant-birds, standing at the water’s 
verge, were asleep. Water-snakes floated motion- | 
less on the surface, with flattened heads resting | 
upon their coils, until, disturbed by the advancing 
boat, they swam, writhing, to left or right. 

The lagoon’s inscrutable depths suggested myste- 
rious dangers, but Herman, looking down into their 
blackness, could see only a long, pallid fish which 
flickered, ghostly, upward toward the surface, only | 
to disappear again from view. | 
But the face of the lagoon indicated danger 








| assailant. 


| hideous snout, opening wide into 





| unmistakable to whoever might find himself lapped 
ee these treacherous waters. Dark objects like 
| floating wood-knots, at rest, or slowly moving 
|onward before a faint ripple, revealed to the 

experienced eye the presence of crocodiles, which 

are nowhere fiercer than in the Malaysian rivers. 
| <A score of these great saurians lay in the sun 
| side by side, scaly and motionless, like fallen 
j trunks of the cocoa palm, upon a bank of 
slimy mud against the farther shore. 

The superintendent’s boat—once the cap- 

tain’s gig of an English trading schooner 
wrecked on a coral reef—was an old, patched 
up craft condemned years before as unsafe 
to meet the buffeting of ocean waves. It 
| was deemed still fit for use on inland waters. The 

young German, as he dangled the tiller ropes, 
| wished himself at his bungalow, round the long 
| bend two miles below. 

Loud sounds behind him caught his ear—grunts 
and squeals, a crashing and splashing. 

“Halloo, what’s that?” he cried, 
round. “Wild pigs crossing the river! *Bout with 
the boat quick, Jahor! Row for them hard!” His 
hand fell upon the fowling-piece that lay by his 
side. 

Up the river channel a herd of gray, long-nosed, 
bristling animals burst from the jungle, plunged 
pell-mell into the river, and swam toward the 
opposite bank. 

As the boat came around, Herman placed the 


and looked 


Balked of its prey, the crocodile’s long, heavy 
head rested an instant upon the quarter, sinking 
the stern almost to the water line. Then the scaly 
body came into full view, and the gray belly was 
partly upturned as the reptile backed and swung 
free from the end of the boat. 

To seize the fowling-piece and empty both barrels 
into the creature’s belly behind the shoulder was 
the act of a moment. Then the crocodile, hard hit, 
whirled in the water, and his lashing tail caught the 
stern of the boat a terrific blow, shattering the 
gunwale and part of the side. 

He had had enough of the encounter, and did not 
attempt to pursue the boat as Jahor pulled rapidly 
away. 

Other crocodiles, however, excited by the crossing 
of the wild hogs, followed the wake of the boat as 
they had pursued the swimming herd. 
no time for Herman to shudder over his narrow 
escape, for danger was still him. In the 
boat’s stern a gaping hole extended down almust 
to the water line, and below this opening the seams 
were so started that water was pouring into the 
boat in a dozen tiny rills. 

Hlerman’s first act was to take his place in the 
bows to the stern. Then, with the 
drinking gourd, he began to bail the boat. 

Meanwhile Jahor tugged at the oars, shaping the 
course of the boat toward a strip of sandy beach 
that marked the beginning of the mangrove forest 
two hundred To attempt a 


There was 


upon 


80 as raise 


about yards away. 





A dreadful 


fowling-piece ready to hand against the thwart, 
and set his course back toward the river’s mouth. 
Before Jahor had rowed a dozen strokes he be- 
thought himself that both barrels of the gun were 
loaded with duck shot. 

He knew he must needs have the muzzle against 
the animal’s very side to make such missiles tell 
upon a wild pig. 

“Avast rowing, Jahor!” he cried, in disappoint 
ment. “It’s no use. They’ll be across long before 
But look at the croco 
diles swimming for them!” 

Upon the face of the lagoon all the floating knots 
that had lain so inert, and others invisible before, 
now were moving fast toward the swimming herd, 
their direction indicated in a long, converging line 
of ripples. The reptiles on the mud bank became 
suddenly alert; each ugly head was lifted atten 
tively, and as if by a concerted movement, they 
swiftly wheeled or backed into the water to join 
their companions in the silent race for prey. 

Half-way across the river one of the pigs, lagging, 
gave a loud, startled squeal, instantly smothered 
by water as it was dragged down by an unseen 
A commetion in the water, and the 
emergence now and then of a scaly back or tail, or 
long upper jaw, showed that several crocodiles 
were disputing for the possession of the victim. 

The pigs, as they swam, kept together as well as 
they could, making a splashing which seemed 
somewhat to deter the pursuing crocodiles from 
attack. The larger pigs, swimming in advance, 
were unmolested, but the weaker ones, falling 
behind, did not fare so well. 

Before the herd gained the opposite shore, one, 


and again another, luckless straggler was dragged | 


shrieking below the surface. The foremost, as 
they clambered up the bank, were crowded hard 
by those in the rear; and with the loss of three of 
their number, the animals disappeared in the 
jungle, leaving the waters behind them all astir 
with their pursuers. 

Not until then did Herman, watching intently 
this exciting scene, notice that Jahor, without 
waiting for orders, had turned the boat to its 
course, and was fast rowing away from the spot. 
At the same time he became aware that several 
crocodiles were swimming very near the boat. 
Wondering a little at their unusual boldness, he 
gave the matter no further thought, and picking 
up the tiller ropes, resumed his steering. 

The swinging oars poised motionless an instant 
in the air. The Malay’s full black eyes suddenly 
dilated, his face became ashy brown, and its lines 
set in an expression of horror. 

“Sahib! The crocodile!” he shrieked, and dipped 
the oars in a mighty stroke that made the boat 
jump and quiver. 

Herman turned his head to the left toward the 
sound ofa faint splash. An oar’s length away the 
dead, black water upheaved as from it emerged a 
vast jaws set 
about with serrated, pointed teeth and long, canine 
fangs. 





Herman, cowering, sprang forward as the boat 


shot ahead, and the great jaws and serrated teeth 
clashed at his side so close that a puff of carrion 
breath from the reptile’s throat came in his face. 





Pursuer 





landing at a nearer point of the shore would be to | 


incur the risk of running aground in soft, muddy 
shallows. 


the wide rents in the shattered stern. It flowed 
forward, and gathered in a deepening pool about 
the feet of Herman, who could make small headway 
against it with his shallow gourd. 

Lower and lower the boat settled into the water. 
Nearer and nearer came on after it the 
ripples of swimming saurians. 

Off on the quarter, 2 dozen yards away, 
streak of uplifting water marked the wake of a 
crocodile of unusual size, following steadily at the 
exact speed of the craft. Taking a few seconds 
which he could ill spare from his bailing, Herman 
hastily reloaded his gun with charges of shot as 
heavy as it would bear. Then he laid the weapon 
across the thwarts. 

He heard at the starboard gunwale a rattle and 
splash. The head of the craft pulled sharply round 
to the right, as Jahor fell suddenly backward into 
the bottom of the boat. An oarlock had been torn 
from its fastening, and had fallen into the lagoon. 

With cat-like quickness the Malay sprang to his 
feet, and using an oar as a paddle, brought the 


ominous 


one long 
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| persistently on the quarter came slowly, steadily 
onward and paused abeam, two oars’ lengths away. 
He swam high, with all his great length shown, his 
head at the surface, his eye fixed witha cold glare 
upon the panting men. 
Herman up 
barrels. 
Slowly, smoothly 
| water 
Herman's 
saurian, men 
together. 


caught the and cocked both 


gun 


the 
at 
the great 


turned in 
The 

rush 

to 


the crocodile 
the bout. 
With the 


boat would 


so as to face gun 


of 
destruction 


Was 
shoulder. 
and 


ro 


Bang! bang! Both barrels spoke sharply. There 
Was an uprearing, a great swirl, a swash of water 
against the boat that made the farther gunwale dip 
beneath the surface and sent a fresh flood in at the 
stern. 

Floundering in agony, blinded the shot, the 
crocodile was darting away in’ zigzag course, sink 
reappearing, him a wake of 
foam and blood. 


by 


ing, leaving behind 

Herman dropped the gun into the lagoon as he 
again fell to bailing. The weapon could serve no 
more in this battle for life, and its weight in the 
boat would more against them in 
their struggle to keep afloat till help should come. 
The two men were fighting for seconds of time. 

At last help was in sight. Out of the mouth of a 
long, hidden cove five hundred vards below came a 
fishing prow swarthy 
pulling powerfully A chief, wearing a red cap 


be one chance 


manned by eight oursmen 


decorated with sparkling gems, was steering 
with a great paddle tied against the sharp 
stern. 


In the prow and all along amidships, 
matchlock 


were 
men grasping spears, and 
guns. 

‘ Yarama, yarama, widdi, iddi yerama!”’ 


CTEeCSEs 
’ rose 
loudly the rowing song of the Malay boatmen 
With a flashing of steel, a glow of red 
and checked sarnogs, the 
gleam of silver bracelets and armilets on tossing 


bright 


caps turbans and 


arms above its sides, their great craft came 
skimming onward to answer the call of a 


tribesman for succor 
The boat was sinking 
flowing 
above the 
of the two men and the gathering pool within, 
had settled until the gunwale on the lower side 


At the stern the water 
the 
The bows, under the weight 


was through shattered opening 


seanis 


was barely above the lagoon’s surface. 

The reptiles, frightened away for a moment 
by the gunshots, At 
moment the men might be dragged from the 
boat. 

Over the gunwale came a thin ripple widen 
ing and deepening, with the proa still fifty 
yards away. The water in the boat was halt 
way to their waists; it seemed that already 
they were struggling in the lagoon. 

Jahor dropped the oar, drew his creese, and 
stood silently waiting. He would die savagely 
striking before he should be torn to pieces 
under the eyes of his people, arrived too late 
to the rescue. 

Herman, pale and exhausted, threw 
the useless gourd, and with an oar splashed 

the water to keep the crocodiles away as long as 
But had left him, and he was 


were reappearing. any 


aside 


possible. hope 


| nerving himself for the worst. 
Swiftly, relentlessly, the water came in through | 


boat to its course and kept it under slow headway. | 


With the loss of speed, and the gradual lowering 
of the boat, the water came into it faster and faster. 
The fierce swimmers about the craft were becoming 
bolder, and their numbers were increasing. Master 
and man, working in silence, exchanged glances of 
despair, as they lifted their eyes from the fast 
filling boat to scan the stretch of black water that 
spread betweer them and the shore. 

Out from the dull green mass of the mangrove 
forest came an unexpected sound—the sound of a 
woman’s voice, a woman’s laugh. A native girl, in 
mirth or derision, spoke and laughed shrilly, so 
loudly that this token of human presence came 
over the water to the men struggling in the toils of 
death. 

Jahor dropped his paddle. Turning in the direc 
tion whence the sounds had come, he placed his 
hands tubewise to his mouth and gave, strong and 
clear, a peculiar cadenced cry like the wild, loud 
note of a bird. It 
Malay fishermen in distress. 

There was an instant’s silence, the laugh of the 
woman was hushed. Then back from the man 
groves came a man’s answering call. 

Again Jahor called, this time with another into 
nation, a note vehemently reiterated. As the answer 
came back he began to throw water out of the boat 
with the oar. 

From the shore, where no signs of life 
could be seen, came sounds of quick movement 





was the call to comrades by 


human 


faintly heard; calls and answers, sharp voices of | 


command, the rattle of oars thrown down. Some- 
where in the forest’s recesses oars were moving 
fast in rowlocks. 

Jahor flung his arms upward and gave once more 
his ery, the embodiment of agonized appeal. 

Deeper and deeper the boat was settling, despite 
the desperate efforts of the two to keep down the 
water in her. Closer came the swimming reptiles, 





still kept aloof a little by the sounds of the bailing. | 


But the great crocodile that had ‘followed so 


The old boat held to the surface wonderfully, 
and seemed like its occupants to fight against the 
irresistible force that was sucking it into the depths. 
Settling, settling, its middle level with the surface 
outside, it still floated and upheld them. 

Down upon it, with driving oar splash, and a roll 
of foaming water beneath the sharp prow, darted 
the proa. Before its coming the reptiles sank like 
stones from sight. 

Alongside came the wild rush of the Malay craft. 


On its nearer side the oars were shipped with a 
clash; a dozen eager hands reached out. The 
surge of its wave, rolling over the sinking boat, 


sent it to the bottom. 
As the planks sank from their feet into the depths 
Herman and Jahor sprang. With wild cries they 
| were caught and drawn to safety aboard the proa, 


while their rescuers’ yells gf triumph seared the 

roosting buzzards from their perch in the jungle 

trees. CLARENCE PULLEN 
-@- 


THE RED STAIRCASE. 


The Grim History of a Stairway in the Kremlin of 
Moscow. — Aan Intrepid Boy Prince. 

On the 27th of May, 1898, the city of Moscow was 
at once solemn and stirring with a great festivity, 
for the late tsar, Alexander I11., was celebrating 
with traditional pomp the tenth anniversary of his 


coronation. He had been autocrat of all the 
Russias for a longer term; indeed, for more than 
twelve years. But such was the activity of the 
Nihilists when he succeeded to the throne, and 
such was the horror excited in his soul by the 
assassination of his good father, that he could not 
make up his mind to be crowned in Moscow till 


more than two years of his reign had gone by. 

On the tenth anniversary of his coronation the 
utmost care had been taken to clear the city of 
suspicious characters; for the Nihilists, though less 
active than formerly, still lurked, and were still to 
Their evil influence, never very exten 
sive except the students and the 
restless of the educated and severely repressed 
no doubt, waned considerably of late 
years, for Tsar Alexander, say what they might of 
him, had tried to be a father to his people. He 
had succeeded in imbuing them with a sense that he 
shared their dearest prejudices, and that his heart 
was in the right place. 

During the festivities the tsar visited the Cathe 
dral of the Assumption in the Kremlin, accom 
panied by the the grand dukes and 
duchesses, and a gorgeous array of great dignitaries 
of church and state. 

This imperial procession to the cathedral left and 
re-entered the by the famous historical 
flight of steps commonly called the Red Staircase, 
and sometimes the Staircase Beautiful. Here, in 
accordance with the ancient custom of the tsars, an 
interesting ceremony was observed. 

At the top of the stairs, during each of his pas- 
sages, the emperor paused to bow his salutations to 


be feared. 


among more 


classes, had 








empress, 


palace 
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masses of people assembled in the courtyard 
below. Then deafening cheers broke out, cannon 
thundered, church-bells clanged from hundreds of 
steeples, every manifestation combined to indicate 
that the tsar was popular with the multitude, 
however much his authority might be detested by 
the few. 

The Red Staircase is very ancient and very 
memorable in the history of Russia. From the 
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would be the Ural Mountains rather than the 
Siberian plains. But the vast, low, arid plains 
and marshes of Siberia must have been a more 
formidable barrier than the Ural Mountains. The 
Ural Mountains are at no point very high. As 
the traveller drives over them, the horses of his 
carriage going at a full gallop, he experiences a 
surrounded them, “This is the way to pray! | feeling of disappointment in passing a marble 
This is the way to pray! Cross yourselves!"’ | column marked on one side ‘‘Europe”’ and on the 
By extending two fingers instead of three, as their | other “Asia.” ° 

opponents were accustomed to do, they signified| From this barrier the Eastern division extends 
their abhorrence of a disputed opinion touching | throughout Asia eastward to the Pacific and 
the nature of the Trinity. 


differences between the ‘Old Believers’? and the 
State Church. 

This meeting ended in a riotous dispute. At 
its close the Dissenters, or Old Believers, ran 
excitedly in a crowd down the Red Staircase, 
lifting up their hands with two fingers extended, 
and crying out to the throngs of people who 





selves a few days after, when they were | great sailors and carried the Asiatic civilization to 
arrested and condemned to be beheaded. | the Pacific Islands, the institutions of which 
The steps of the | resemble those of the Malays. But our American 
Red Staircase have | continent, by reason of its immense plains, which 
been ascended by | face, and its rivers which flow into, the Atlantic, 
conqueror and con- | belongs to the same division with Europe. The 
quered. With what great barrier we have described thus divided the 
feelings of triumph | ancient world into two nearly equal halves. 
did Napoleon stride 












Church of the 
Assumption, where 
all the tsars are =! 
crowned, it led to 
the old Palace of 
the Kremlin as now 
it leads to the new. 
This noble marble 
structure was built 
on the site of the 
former by the Em- ——= 
peror Nicholas, but - 
he left the Beauti- 
ful Staircase undis- 
turbed. 

It was on the Red Staircase that Ivan IV., 
surnamed the Terrible, stood when he received 
the celebrated letter from Kurbski, his traitor 
general, who wrote from a safe place of refuge, 
sending a message of defiance by his servant. 


The 


The haughty tsar is said to have nailed the foot) away in the ‘Falcon 


of this messenger to the Red Staircase with his 
famous iron staff while the letter was being read 
to him. 

This was a mild reception from that dreadful 
tyrant. The poor servant probably thought him- 
self lucky to escape with his head on his shoulders. 

This same iron staff in the hand of the angry 
tsar afterward killed his son and heir. Great 
and fierce was the sorrow of Ivan over this horrible 


tragedy; and as he stood on the Red Staircase | 


one night, mourning for his son, he saw the 
comet which, he believed, foretold his own 
death. 


Another scene on the Red Staircase began with | 


the ringing of the bells of the four hundred 
churches of Moscow. Regiments of soldiers, 
numbering thousands, followed by a great crowd 
of people dragging cannon, were marching to the 
Kremlin. They had been roused into fury by a 
false report that a brother of Natalia, widow of 


the Tsar Alexis, had seized the crown, and that | 


Ivan, the heir of the Russian throne, had been 
murdered. 


Reaching the palace they clamored for ven- | 


geance. Suddenly the tumult was quelled as 


Natalia appeared on the platform of the Red | 


Staircase with her two children beside her—Ivan, 
her feeble, imbecile step-son, and Peter, her own 
bright, handsome boy. 

Natalia trembled as she faced the angry crowd, 
who had placed ladflers against the rails and 
climbed up to the platform, but the young prince 
Peter—afterward Peter the Great—stood still and 
looked at them without showing a sign of fear. 

Further disturbance might have been avoided if 
Mikhail Dolgorouki, chief of the army, had been 
wise enough to let well enough alone. But his 
aristocratic temper got the better of his prudence, 
aud he began to rail at the rioters, ordering them 
to go home. His words roused to fury the mob, 
who, angry at having been deceived, were wishing 
for some one upon whom to vent their spite. 

Some of them, rushing forward, seized Dol- 
gorouki by his long gown and threw him down the 
Red Staircase. There soldiers caught him on 
their spears, and brutally silenced his remon- 
strances forever. 

Excited by the sight of blood, nothing could 
control the mob. They sacked.the palace, and 
satisfied their desire for revenge by crimes so 
terrible that one’s blood runs cold at the recital. 

On the sixth of July, 1682, the same young 
boys, Ivan and Peter, appeared on the Red Stair- 


case surrounded by boyars and nobles, but unders| Dagh between India and Afghanistan, then the 


very different circumstances. Peter looked on 
the crowd with the same calm gaze as when he 
stood holding the trembling hand of his mother 
before a mob insane with rage. The people now 
greeted him with joy, and the great procession 
which preceded and followed the two brothers 
passed slowly down the Red Staircase on its way 
to the Cathedral of the Assumption, where, amid 
the pomp, magnificence and ceremonial of the 
Russian Church, Ivan and Peter were crowned 
tsars by the patriarch. 

Nine days later the Red Staircase witnessed 
another scene important in history. A procession 


of priests, carrying the old parchments, manu- | 


scripts and books which contained the creed and 
ritual of the Russian Orthodox Church, passed 
up the Red Staircase to attend a meeting in the 


banqueting hall of the palace, held to discuss the | 


Red Staircase of Moscow. 


up these steps when a 
he took possession f REMEMBER. 


of Moscow,— with 
what forebodings of 
his destiny when he 


When comes the sad year to its close, 
nd leaves fall fast about thee, think, 
In other gardens Summer glows, 
And others, thirsting, breathe and drink 





The perfume of the rose; 

passed over them Bethink thee, even in thy snows! 

for the last time! And when thy rose is blossoming, know, 
As a vision of ‘Though thine laugh in its rosy crown, 


In other gardens, stripped and brown, 

At other feet, dead leaves fall down: 
Dead roses lie beneath the snow. 
Remember, when thine bud and blow! 


Original. GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


the Red Staircase 
comes to memory, 
one seems to see 
a procession slowly ~ 


passing down from 
THE RECORD OF A YEAR. 


step tostep. Bean- | 

tiful women are| The year 1894 has made itself memorable for 
there, clad in queen- | many events of large importance. No doubt, as 
ly garments em-| we see objects larger in the physical world when 
broidered with gold | we are near them, so recent events appear to us 
and jewels; kings and emperors follow each/|in exaggerated proportions. Yet some of the 
other; priests and archbishops, nobles and foreign | occurrences of the past year are certainly great 
|envoys are in the train, a brilliant and dis- | enough to affect the world’s history. 

tinguished company. All vanish like the heroes| A change of rulers is always an event that may 
of the ancient Russian folk-song, ‘“‘who sailed | make the situation of a nation distinctly better or 
ship’ to unknown regions | worse. The death of the Russian Emperor, the 


never to return.” Suny Warexey Rasp | assassination of President Carnot of France and 














| the accession of Monsieur Casimir-Périer, the 
a retirement of Mr. Gladstone from leadership in 
THE PRECIPICE. British politics, the resignation of Caprivi in 


Above the unfathomed deep 
Of Death, we move in sleep; 
And who among us knows 


President Nuiiez of Colombia, and the inaugura- 
How near the brink he goes? tion of the first popularly elected President of 
JouN B. TABB. | Brazil,—these events have affected more or less 

~~ | the destinies of a large part of the human race. 
Moreover, a great war has been, and at the 
EAST AND WEST. | time we write is still, waged between two coun- 
East and West are indefinite terms. Even within | tries—one the most populous in the world, even 
the memory of young persons ‘‘the West’’ in this | exceeding the numbers of the British Empire 
country has been steadily and rapidly moving | with all its colonies, the other larger than France. 
westward. True, a war between Asiatic powers does not 
The terms were as indefinite thousands of years | involve the most momentous consequences, but 
ago on the shores of the Mediterranean as they | the present war will surely bring a whole continent 
are to-day in the Mississippi Valley. Asia Minor | more intimately into relations with the rest of the 

was the West of the Assyrians, but it became | world. 

Anatolia, the:land of the rising sun, to the) We pass by with the merest mention many 
Byzantines. 


Original. 








| over the Pacific Islands almost to the American | 
Some of these men had need to pray for them- | coast. The Malays belonged to the East; they were | 





| sible to break from it. 


Morley, Edmund Yates and George Ticknor 
Curtis. The law has lost Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge and David Dudley Field. Of eminent 
clergymen we mention Archbishop Tache, of 
Canada, David Swing, of Chicago, the Rev. Dr. 
McCosh. And we close the list with three great 
names which do not fall within either of the lists 
already given: Miss Shafer, president of Wellesley 
College, Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale 
College, and George W. Childs, of Philadelphia. 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


A characteristic anecdote was lately told of the 
Princess of Wales. The princess, as is well known, 
while she maintains the even, gentle tenor of her 
way, never dictating or interfering with others, 
always tacitly casts her powerful influence on the 
side of the domestic, quiet woman, showing no 
sympathy in dress or actions with her “advanced” 
sister. 

One evening not long ago some of the ladies of 
the court were discussing before the princess the 
fact that some of the fashionable Englishwomen 
now openly smoke cigarettes after dinner. Argu 
ments for and against the habit were advanced, 
but the princess remained silent. At last one of 
the ladies, addressing her by the title which 
Englishwomen of rank only use to the queen and 
princess, said, ‘What do you think of it? If there 
be any pleasure or comfort in tobacco, is it fair 
that the men should monopolize it? Do you 
believe it to be as corrupting to the body and mind 
as Lady Blank says it is?” 

The princess smiled. “1 cannot decide on the 
medical or moral bearings of the question,” she 
said, gently; “but I have noticed that men who 


| use tobacco to excess always speak of themselves 


as ‘slaves to the habit,’ and declare that it is impos. 
I do not see why women 
who are trying to emancipate themselves from 
customs which they declare are tyrannies, should 
voluntarily put on a yoke which men find intol 
erable.” 

This was a new and shrewd view of the case, to 
which the advocates of cigarettes could find no 


| answer. 


Germany, the death of the Sultan of Morocco and | 


Monsieur Velpeau, who wrote admirable letters 
for a French periodical, during the progress of the 
Columbian Exposition, upon the habits and man- 
ners of the Americans, said: 

“T find that tobacco is used by only three classes 
of American women: Fast young girls in the 
cities who wish to imitate the manners of a faster 
set in London; old women in the almshouses whose 
pipes take the place of a stronger stimulant, and 
women of the ‘poor white’ class in the South who 
go about with a stick rubbed in snuff in their 


| mouths.” 


| 
| 


Cigarette-smokers among young girls can “see 
themselves as others see them” in these words. 


<-@- 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

Stories of children’s sayings are especially inter 
esting when they show the vivid truth with which 
facts of life appear to an untrained mind for the 
first time. The little child who opened the window 


when it thundered because she “wanted to hear 
God talk,” recognized a real truth which her father 


| who taught electrical science had long ago for 


gotten. 
A visitor at Gray Gables last summer found 


It was still later the*Levant, which | other noteworthy occurrences abroad: the adop-| Ruth Cleveland, the bright little daughter of the 


also means the land of the rising sun, and is so| tion of a revised constitution, with universal | President, lying flat on her back in the nursery, 


| called now. Nevertheless there are in the world | suffrage, in Belgium; the formation of a consti- 
two radically different systems of civilization, 
which it is convenient and appropriate to term | in Norway; the revival of the federation move- 
Eastern and Western. Is it not possible to find | ment in the Australian colonies; the completion 
| somewhere on the earth’s surface a fixed line and opening of the great Manchester ship canal; 
| which will in a true sense divide the East from | the terrible tax riots in Sicily; the outrages in 
the West? | Armenia; the /bomb-throwing by Anarchists in 

Men of science, among them the eminent | Spain, France and Italy. 

At home, the greatest political events of the year 
were the passage of a new tariff act and the over- 
turn at the November elections; the most serious 
politico-social event, the extensive disorder that 
accompanied the Pullman strike. But we should 


| Seographer, Monsieur Reclus, say that there is 
such a line. It will, of course, be necessary to go 
| to the world known to the ancients to find it. It 
must be somewhere ’on the great Eurasian con- | 
tinent, the continent composed of Europe and Asia. | 
Africa, except in its northern shores, was unknown | not forget the moral victories achieved in the 
to the ancients and therefore need not be con- | conviction and sentence of a notorious falsifier of 
sidered. | elections in New York State, in the exposure of 
It might be thought that the watershed which | police corruption in the city, and in the overthrow 
divides the streams that flow into the Atlantic | of the Tammany ring. 
and the Mediterranean from those that flow into The year has not been a prosperous one for 
the Indian and Chinese seas is the line. This merchants and for the people generally in any 
watershed is in Turkey and runs from the Taurus | part of the world. The crops have been, on the 
| to the Caucasus. But this is not the true line of | whole, above the average, but not sufficiently 
| division, because Media, Persia and other coun- | good to put an end to the stagnation in manufac- 
tries east of it belong by climate, history and tures and trade. The signs, nevertheless, are 
population, with the countries around the Med-| more hopeful at the end of the year than they 
| Iterranean. | were at the beginning. 
| The real line of division is farther east. It| Death has reaped a rich harvest in 1894. We 
| runs from the Gulf of Oman north, or slightly | have already mentioned four of its most conspic- 
| east of north, to the Arctic Sea. It begins in the uous victims, but even in the higher walks of 
| deserts of southern Baluchistan, follows the vast | public life there were many others : Louis Kossuth, 
| mountain chains that spread along the Suleiman the veteran Hungarian patriot; the Comte de 








| high summits of the Hindu Kush, still further 
| north the impassable highlands of the Roof of 
| the World, and dips finally into the great Siberian 
| depression, which, between the Obi and Yenisei 
| rivers, continues the line of division to the Arctic 
| Sea. 
This is the real line of demarcation, because it 
‘forms a barrier that men could not get over. 
They therefore had to remain separated by it into 
two divisions. It is still hard to pass this line. 
| Until within a dozen years it has been a difficult 
matter for a regiment of British soldiers to cross 
the mountains of the Hindu Kush. The cross- 
ing must have been impossible to less civilized 
peoples, who had to contend not only with nature 
but with the hostile tribes that inhabit the moun- 
| tains. 
It might -be thought that the line to the north 


of the crown of France; and in our own country 
Senators Colquitt, Vance and Stockbridge, Gov- 
ernor Curtin, General 
Winthrop. 


men, foremost among them Herz and Helmholtz 
of Germany. Rossi, the great Roman archeolo- 
gist, Brugsch Bey, the Egvptologist, and Doctor 
Brown-Séquard were, each in his own field, 
without rivals. Better known than any of these 


Suez Canal. 

To music and art have been lost Rubinstein, 
the composer, Hans von Biilow, pianist, Madame 
Alboni, once a great singer, Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton and others. 

Literature has suffered by the death of Oliver 








crying silently and refusing to be comforted. 


tutional republic in Hawaii; the general elections | “What is the matter?” asked the guest. 


“Toothache.” 

“But why do you not get up, my child? 
lie there.” 

“The toothache is too heavy,” sobbed Ruth. “i 
can’t carry it about.” 

Job himself in the first ages of the world found 
no better way to describe his mighty grief. 

Another child of four has just had the honor of 
adding a word to the English vocabulary. He is 
the son of a well-known Oxford scholar, and was 
walking in the fields with his father and an eminent 
philologist, when he spied some tansy growing 
near. He pulled the leaves and ran with them to 
his father, crying: 

“This is the most smellful flower of all.” 

The philologists looked at each other. “Smell- 
ful” they decided to be a much-needed word, simple 
and expressive. It may find a place in future 
lexicons. 

Very few children, however, have like these the 
natural keenness of perception and facility for 
language which enable them to express a feeling 
or a fact with novelty and force. 

The “smart” sayings for which children are 
usually applauded are as a rule imitations of the 
speech of older people, and argue only the parrot 
talentin the child. The applause serves to stimulate 
vanity, and the child who at eight is praised as a 
prodigy, at eighteen is not infrequently shunned 


Don’t 


| as a bore and pretender. 


Paris, ‘‘legitimate’’ as well as Orleanist claimant | 


| 


Banks and Robert C. | 


Science mourns the loss of some of its greatest | 


is Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, the creator of the | 


a 


LEARNING BY SIGHT. 


Danton, the celebrated caricaturist, had a won- 
derful power of modelling from memory. After 
one long look at his subject, he could go to his 
studio and make a bust quite perfect in its resem. 
blance. 

One day a young man came to him, saying that 
his sister was il] and about to die, and that, although 
the family wished her bust modelled, they dared 
not excite her by mentioning it. Would he under. 
take to reproduce her features after seeing her 
once? Danton agreed, and next day the brother 
informed his sister that he intended to present her 
with some jewels, and that a young man would 


| bring some specimens for her approval. 


Danton brought in the jewels, and, going home, 
modelled a bust of striking resemblance. Next 
year an old gentleman, the father of the young 
woman, came to order a bust of the brother, who 
also had died. This, too, was a marvellous success. 

The result of such planning, however, was not 


Wendell Holmes, James Anthony Froude, Henry | always as satisfactory to his patrons as in these 
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cases. A 2: ponmnenae who could not persuade his 
wife to sit asked Danton to enter acertain omnibus 
one day, and fix in his memory the features of the 
lady opposite him. 

He did so, modelled a beautiful bust, and sent it 
home. It proved, however, to be, not the mistress, 
but the maid, who had also taken the trip in the 
omnibus. 


ms 
> 





INFLUENCE OF GOOD CLOTHES. 


Perhaps only a woman knows the pleasure 
afforded by the consciousness of being well 
dressed; but most public men are aware of the 
magnetic effect of a tailor-made suit. 

Fernando Wood, who represented the lower 
wards of New York in Congress, always addressed 
his ragged, coatless, dirty constituents arrayed in 
a swallow-tailed coat, white tie and kid gloves. 
The “unwashed” appreciated the compliment, and 
cheered the louder for ““Fernandy Wud.” 

Daniel Webster, knowing that the eloquence even 
of Demosthenes was aided by the folds of his toga, 
always wore his best clothes when he appeared on 
the public platform or addressed the Senate. 
Once, on being asked why he wore such an elab- 


orate dress when making a speech, he reproachfully | 
turned upon the questioner and asked if he should | 
his best manner, his 


not present his best thoughts, 
best garb when he addressed his fellow-men? 

But, in truth, Webster’s garb was simply that of 
the English Whigs in the days of Charles Fox— 
blue swallow-tailed coat with gilt buttons, buff vest, 
brown trousers and white cravat. 

Mr. Noah Brooks, who tells this anecdote in the 
November Century, says that Charles Sumner once 
* cited it as an answer to unfriendly critics who | 
complained that he was too fastidious and dogmatic 
when addressing the Senate on matters of mere 
routine. 

“Mr. Sumner,” says Mr. Brooks, “affected a 
picturesque style of dress, wearing colors brighter 
than those which predominated in the senatorial 
togas of the period. His favorite costume was a 
brown coat and light waistcoat, lavender-colored 
or checked trousers, and shoes with English gaiters. 
His appearance in his seat in the Senate Chamber 
was studiously dignified. He once told me that he 
never allowed himself, even in the privacy of his 
own chamber, to fall into a position which he 





would not take in his chair in the Senate. ‘Habit 
is everything,’ he said.” 
oe = 
BEER AND MONEY IN POLITICS. 


In 1882 Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter to a friend 
who had sent him congratulations on the comple- 


tion of a half century since he was first elected to 


Parliament. In the letter, which has just been 
published for the first time, Mr. Gladstone recalls 
some of the incidents of his first election canvass. 


There seems to have been a very little effort to | 
convince the minds of the electors, and a great | 


effort to influence them through their stomachs. 
Innumerable glasses of beer and wine played an 
important part in giving the great statesman of 
to-day his first start in public life. 

No man has done more than he to put a 
to the wholesale bribery and corruption 
were once the most prominent features of an 
English election. To-day, if the giving of a single 
glass of beer to a voter is traced to the authorized 
agent of a candidate, that candidate not only is 
compelled to suffer the loss of his seat in Parlia- 
ment, but he cannot again be a candidate within a 
certain term of years. 

Electoral corruption is one of the greatest evils 
that can exist in a free government. A monarchy 
which stands because the people will that it shall 
stand, is a better government than a republic in 


which the power of one party or the other to | 


purchase votes determines which of the two shall 
rule. 


lalla ain ei 
LITTLE 

“There was a little man, and he had a little soul,” 
sings the poct Moore. Nevertheless, “little” is not 
synonymous with littleness. Great deeds have 
been done by little men, and not a few of earth’s 
heroes have exclaimed with Doctor Watts—he 
himself was only a little over five feet in height: 

I must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man. 
But human nature is not judicial; it is biased by 
the eye. 
who, no matter what greatness he had achieved, 
did not wish that he had been tall and stalwart. 

Napoleon was often irritated by the fact that he 
was “the little corporal.” He could be guilty of 
littleness; but that did not annoy him, for his 
moral sense was weak. 

A former president of the Court of Sessions, the 
first law-oflice in Scotland, at the age of eighty 
confessed to a friend that the bane of his life had 
been the fact that he was of small stature. “But, 
thank God,” said he, “I have got over it! A proof 
of this is that I can tell you of my unceasing regret 
at being a little man!” The president was four 
times married, and each of his wives was six feet 
high. 


MEN. 


—— OO 


MISJUDGING. 


“You can’t always tell.” Miss Cobbe, the English 
author, has a lively remembrance of the inanity 
of the men, many of them officers of the cavalry, 
with whom she danced at Dublin balls, when she 
was a very young woman. They seemed to her 
empty-headed coxcombs, and their dull silliness 
made it wearisome to converse with them. 

Her dentist told her that half the officers in the 


Dublin garrison had come to him to have their | 


teeth looked after before they went to the Crimea, 
and had behaved abominably in his chair, groaning 
and moaning, and kicking his shins. But through 
the Crimean War these moaning coxcombs fought 
like heroes, and some of the most inane charged 
with the “Six Hundred” at Balaklava. 

Eliot Warburton, the author of “The Crescent 
and the Cross,” was often a guest at the house of 
Miss Cobbe’s father. He was so refined that she 
and other members of her family considered him 


stop | 
which | 


Perhaps there never was a little man 
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effeminate. But, confessing how sadly 
judged the pale, puny man, she writes: 

“How grand, even sublime, was he in his death. 
On the burning Amazon in mid-Atlantic he refused 
to take a place in the crowded boats, and was last 
seen standing alone beside the faithful captain at 
the helm as the doomed vessel was wrapped in 
flames.” 








she mis- 





The New Year. 


The Companion enters upon a new 
with the next number. A leading feature of 
our fine New Year's the first 
chapter of 


‘‘An Off Wheat-Year,’’ 


issue will be 


a most attractive serial story of Life in the 
grain country of Minnesota, by Theodora R. 
Jenness. 





FOR ‘THOSE FIGURES. 
In Monsieur Binet’s recent treatise, “The 
chology of Great Calculators,” much space 
devoted to the performances of Monsieur Inaudi, 


WHO LIKE 





Psy- 


| already been made in The Companion. 
| an arithmetical turn will be interested to see some 
| of the problems which are performed by this latest 
of calculating prodigies. They are comparatively 
easy. So, at all events, says Monsieur Binet. 
Monsieur Inaudi is in this respect inferior to some 
of his predecessors. For instance, he cannot resolve 
a number into its prime factors, as Zerah Colburn 
is said to have been able to do. 


Here are a few specimens of Monsieur Inaudi’s 
work. It will be understood that everything is 
om mentally. 

Find a number the square root and the cube 
root of which differ by 18. Answer, 
minute and 57 seconds: 729. 

2. Find two numbers of which the sum is 1,26 
| and the product 353,925. Answer: 825 and 429. 
| %. Find three numbers the sum of which is 43, 
| and the sum of their cubes 17,299. Answer: 25, 11, 


i. 
4. Resolve 13,411 into four squares. 
in three minutes: 


Answer, given 


115, the square of which is 13,225 
13, the square of whichis 169 
4, the square of which is 16 
1, the square of which is 1 
13,411 


To show how Monsieur Inaudi 
process of ee 
following problem and solution: 

Find a number of four figures answering to these 
conditions: The sum of the figures is 25; the sum 


yroceeds—by a 





volume 


is | 





a young Piedmontese, some mention of whom has | 
Readers of | 


given in 1 





3inet cites the | 


| of the figures of the hundreds and the thousands is | 


pe pe to the figure of tens; the sum of the figures 
of the units; and if the order of the figures is 
reversed, the number is increased by 8,082. 
| Answer: “Since the number is increased by 8,082 
when reversed, it follows that the figure of thou- 
sands must be 1, and the figure of units 9. I there- 
fore subtract 9, the figure of units, from 25; there 
remains 16 for the sum of the other three figures. 


that of tens; the figure of tens, therefore, must be 
| half of 16, that is to say, 8. Three of the figures 
| being known, it is enough to subtract their sum from 
25 to have the figure of hundreds, 7, and to know 
that the number required is 1,789.” 


SENSITIVE ROYALTY. 

One of the most remarkable cases of “putting on 
| @ cap if it fits” is afforded by the history of a 
| certain picture, painted during the last years of 
the second French Empire, by the artist Schenck, 
| which has lately been bought by American 
gentleman for a considerable sum. 


| This picture was shown at the Salon, the annual | 
exhibition of the French painters. It represented 
simply alot of donkeys deliberating gravely around 
|atable covered with a green cloth. It was a ver y 
clever and amusing picture, and took the public | 


The figure of thousands and that of hundreds equal | 


the tens and the thousands is equal to the figure | 





fancy. 
The’ Princess Mathilde, sister-in-law of the | 
emperor, was pleased with it, and had made | 


arrangements to buy it, when it was noised about | 


council of the emperor. This stopped the sale of it 
at once, either to the princess or to any other of 
the rich people of the time who were in sympathy 
with the court. 

After this the picture went from pillar to post, 
and finally brought up at a sale exhibition in 
Munich. Here it was seen by the E mpress of 
Austria, who was so much pleased with it that she | 
began negotiations for its purchase. 

At this stage of the proceedings, however, it was 
whispered to the empress that the canvas repre. 
sented the royal council of Bavaria! 

“In that case,” said the empress, “I shall not buy 
it; I do not want any political pictures. 

it is not known how many more royal councils 
the painting of the donkeys was taken to represent; 
but after more than twenty-five years of vic issitudes 
it has come to America under the name of ‘“Napo- 
leon III.’s Privy Council.” And here, of course, it 
can never be taken for a satire of any American 
deliberative body! 


TERRIBLE 


A French journal relates an incident in which a 
haughty functionary received what in the vernac- 
ular of rustic America would be called a “neat 
come-uppance.” This haughty person was a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, and much 
given to long speeches. 


RECORD. 


One day he found another deputy conversing in 
the lobby with a man whose face seemed familiar 
to him, but whom he could not remember. 
| fancied the man must be an intruding journalist. 

’ardon me,” he said to the other man, 
whom have we here?” 

“Allow me tu introduce to vou,” answered the 
deputy, “the man who has written more false- 
hoods and stupidities than any other man living.” 

| “Indeed!” said the great man. “Then my sup- 
position was correct that he is a journalist?” 

“Not at all—he is the official stenographer of the 
Chamber!” 





OUR EDITORIAL ARTICLE, “The Record of a 
Year,” on the preceding page, was written and the 
page was electrotyped before the death of two 


that the painting was intended to satirize the privy | 


He | 


“but | 





prominent men, whose names should not be omitted 
| from the obituary list of the year—M. Auguste 
Burdeau, President of the French Chamber of 


Deputies, and Sir John Thompson, the able and 
highly-esteemed Prime Minister of the Dominion 
| of Canada. 
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ship, Business Forms, 
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handle Farrier’s Paring <nife, with three widths of 
a of finest steel, easily adjusted. 
to your hand lasts forever. Clubs of six or more 
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each. H. G. LIPSCOMB & Co., NASHVILLE, TE IS9A 
vou ran KORADINE ? . 


A delightful story for old and young. Just the thing 
to read aloud fits all ages and hel 
| Mrs. Prof. Kellogg says: “It is fine, it is instructive, it 
is forceful ; the times are ripe for i it.” Woman’s Voie 

“It is written in vivacious style thi ut has all the charm 
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of a fairy tale.” Prepaid, 1.2! 4 re > : ‘ > j > 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 94 Market Street, Chicago, til. 12PTON ements made in the 
KODAKS *“: 

to $100.00. 


The lightest and most practical cameras for 
hand or tripod use. An illustrated manual, free 
with everyeKodak, tells how to develop and print 
the pictures. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
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Don’t neglect your children’s For over seventy years these instru 
teeth. Care for them constantly. ments have been recognized as_ the 
The best dentrifice is ; standard of excellence in tone, action 


and workmanship. ‘This year’s produc- 
tion has received more favorable com 
|ment from the leading musical critics 
and connoisseurs of the world than that 
of any year in our history. These im 
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dren. Its delicious | provements are very noticeable and 

flavor wins them. | personal examination will convince any 

It keeps the teeth | one that this endorsement of our ’94 
white and strengthens the gums. product is well merited. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Coughs and Colds 


Fall. 


Pneu- 











begin their Crusade against Health with the sudden changes of weather in the 
Their constant attacks undermine even the strongest systems. By Spring, 
monia and Consumption are ready to do their worst. ; 

Almost every person needs more nourishment during cold weather than ordinary 
| food supplies. To cure a Cough or Cold with a specific which merely relieves the 
local affection is doing nothing to prevent more Coughs and Colds, Sore Throat and 


| other Throat and Lung Complaints, whenever the system is exposed to their attacks. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


surpasses all other remedies for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs 








and Consumption, for the simple reason that it not only cures but it also fortifies the 
system against the causes of these complaints. Scott’s Emulsion creates solid flesh, 


enriches the blood, stimulates the appetite, and gives strength that is /asting. 


Babies and Children 


find more real nourishment in Scott’s Emulsion than in any other form 
of food. It gives them flesh, restores a healthy color to their cheeks and 


overcomes the incessant wasting so common to all children’s diseases. 





When you buy the bottle with our trade-mark on SALMON-COLORED WRAPPER 





you are buying what the medical world has endorsed for TWENTY YEARS. It is not 
a secret compound and contains no harmful or worthless drugs 
Trade-Mark. ~ 
Send for Pamphlet. FREE. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New-York City. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 
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AN OBITUARY. 


Dead Year, upon whose bier I lean! 

Dead Year, whose sheeted features lie 
Half-formless in the falling snow! 

You brought such joys, such sorrows keen, 
Such mingled pain and ecstacy, 

I cannot lightly let you go; 

But pause awhile to shed a tear 

That you should lie so low, old Year. 


How blithe you were when first we met! 
flying chorus round you sung, 

The snowdrops peeped to see you pass, 

And where your hasty foot you set 

Deep violets and field daisies hung 

Their trembling blossoms on the grass; 

And hope, with swiftly-moving wing, 

You brought to make eternal spring. 


A gyase-green kirtle next you wore, 

And gathered wild-flowers in the wood, 

Sweet odors all around you stole 

Forth from the chalice that you bore. 

Knee-deep in tangled brakes you stood: 

The red sun cast an aureole 

About your golden head, old Year, 

And that glad vision brought me cheer. 

Then with a sheaf of ripened grain 

Laid close against your heaving breast, 

And crowned with purple grapes, you came. 

I marked the brown and stubby plain, 

I marked the forest’s waving crest, 

With tufts and branches all afiame. 

With every feature grown more dear, 

I loved you daily more, old Year. 

At last the solemn winter laid 

Its diamond crown upon your brow; 

The icicles hung on the eaves ; 

And deep within the beechen glade 

The bare trees in the blast did bow 

Their heads all shorn of crisp, brown leaves. 

You taught me how old age might be 

Made grand by simple majesty. 

Now garbed and silent for the tomb, 

You lie before me still and white. 

With burning tears I say, ““Good bye,” 

And take from out the darkened room 

The happy hopes that once were bright, 

In guise of tender inemory. 

What most was precious cannot die, 

Old Year, although so low you lie! 
Original. CURTIS May. 


—_—___—<@© 


A WATCH IN THE NIGHT. 


In the long dim night, if you cannot sleep, 
Don’t fall to counting the dreamland sheep. 
They follow their leader fast and fain 

Over the hedge ina dizzy train, 

But they have no power to drive away 

The haunting ghosts of the weary day. 


Cease, if you can, from adding lines, 
Of curtseying figures, sevens, nines, 
Sixes, elevens, till by and by, 
Like a cloud of notes in a summer oxy, 
You could brush them away, but back they’d creep, 
And never, never would bring you sleep. 
And, whoever may bid you, do not eid 
The verses you learned in your childhood’s day, 
Over and over, until full fain, 
You wish you were merely a child again 
With a head that at touch of the pillow knew 
The tender dropping of slumber’s dew. 
But, dear, just think of the forest pool 
Where the ferns stand close on the edges cool, 
Where the whispering willows bend and lave, 
And the lisp is heard of the rippling wave. 
Hark to the wind in the pine-tree tops, 
To the syllabled murmur in grove and copse, 
Shutting your eyes, drift out to sea, 

here the stars look down and the sails float free, 
And the waters will croon you a drowsy tune, 
And the lulling of slumber will reach you soon. 
Or, think, if you will, of the sweet green grass, 
Acres and acres where no feet pass, 
Of daisies and clover, that over and over 
The zephyrs kiss, with the heart of a lover, 
Of dunes that are billowy ’neath the sun, 
Where the skylark stoops when his song is done. 
Or ever you know it, unaware, 
The angel of — will find you there, 
Will sift his poppies above your head, 
And rock you as if in a cradle bed; 
And, hushing and hiding, will bury you deep 
In the wonderful, beautiful cave of sleep, 
And you’ll never wake till the new day’s dawn, 
When the watch of the dark, dull night is gone. 


Original. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Oe 
JENNY LIND. 


The great Swedish cantatrice, Jenny Lind, is 
affectionately remembered by many families in 
this country for her genfle devotion to her own 
people and her humble religious spirit as much 
as for her marvellous songs. 

There still stands in Philadelphia an ancient 
church which was founded in the reign of 
Gustavus as a mission for the Swedish emigrants 
then dwelling in the Western wilderness. Queen 
Christina, in all her mad vagaries, never forgot 
to send aid to this little church. A pair of carved 
cherubs, which were her gift, still guard the 
organ loft. The church, oddly enough, remained 
a mission station, supported by the Swedish 
government until the early years of the present 
century. 

When Jenny Lind visited Philadelphia, in 1852, 
the enormous prices charged for tickets to her 
concerts excluded most music-lovers of limited 
means. Her wonderful gift was a delight largely 
for the rich. 

She had heard, however, of the little mission 
church, and on Sunday morning a plainly dressed 
woman entered and knelt among the poor wor- 
shippers, listening devoutly to prayers and ser- 
mon. It was only when she joined in the hymn 
that they knew they had entertained unawares, if 
not an angel, the woman of all the world who 
had the voice of one. 

When service was over, she lingered in the 
churchyard to shake hands with her country- 
people and talk to them in their own tongue. 

Her friend, Lady Taylor of Bournemouth, tells 
the following touching stdéry of this noble song- 
stress: She declared her intention of retiring from 
the operatic stage, giving as a reason that the 
pursuit.was so engrossing that it hindered her 
devotion to higher things. Lady Taylor found 
her one evening sitting on the beach, her little 
Lible on her lap, and renewed the argument in 
favor of the stage. 

“You owe your work to the world,” she said. 

“But when that work,’’ said the great singer, 





COMPANION. 





THE YOUTH’S 








gravely, “makes me care little for this,’’ touching 
the book, ‘and nothing for that,’’ looking at the 
sunset, ‘it is time to give it up.” 

Not many women or men when the ‘“‘hand”’ or 
“foot offends,’’ as the Master expresses it, are 
strong enough to cut it off that they may not be 
hindered in earnest preparation for the “‘life that 
is to come.” 


nelle 
AN OLD-TIME LADY. 


“A gentleman of the old school,” “a lady of the 
ancient régime,” are phrases which suggest to us 








in this age of “booming” business, clipped cour- 
tesies, and general hurry, a degree of leisurely | 
dignity and tranquil elegance agreeable to con- | 
sider. Nevertheless, when we meet the few such | 
| ladies and gentlemen whose lengthened lives have 
overlapped from their time to ours, we sbmetimes 
find them, charming perhaps, but so far removed 
from the spirit of modern days and ways that 
| conversation with them is not always easy. They 
disapprove too many things that we admire, and 
are too old to be disputed with. But there are 
exceptions to this rule, and a rarely beautiful 
| example of the old-time lady,—and a court lady 
at that,—who yet finds herself in harmony with all 
| that is excellent and progressive to-day, is described 

! 

| 

| 


| 


in a recent article on the present salons of Paris 
by Th. Bentzon. 


This old-time lady is the Comtesse de Beaulain- 
court, who was the daughter of the Marquis de 
| Castellane, and in her youth knew all the most 
distinguished men and women of her day in 
France. 

Her first great dinner, when she was a brilliant 
bride of seventeen, was given in her honor by | 
Talleyrand. She was a prominent figure during | 
the last days of the old monarchy; then again, | 
during the Second Empire, her personal intimacy 
with the Empress Eugénie enabled her to under- 
stand both the brief outward glories and the inner 
weakness of that glittering episode. 

Now in her old age she is the friend and confidant 
of modern authors and statesmen, who love to talk 
with her of. either past or present, to evoke the 
memories of old personages of the court, or of the 
poet Alfred de Musset, her early friend, or to hear 
her speak upon the politics or literature of the 
hour. Witty, wise and gracious, she is such a | 
talker as those who made the fame of French 
salons a century ago. 

But Madame de Beaulaincourt possesses one | 
accomplishment which has made her name known 
outside of France. Upon the wall of her parlor | 
a a diploma from one of the great universal 
exhibitions awarded her for her work; and work 
of the same kind—the work of her own hands— 
attracted much attention in the Woman’s Building | 
at the World’s Fair. | 

The old countess is a noted maker of artificial | 
flowers! Not flowers of wax or tissue, nor such as | 
| are known to us under any form of mere fancy | 
| work, but the flowers of the milliner’s trade, and 
| others even tiner—the exquisitely close reproduc. 

tions of nature for which Paris is renowned. } 

| Often, when preparing for a charitable sale, has | 

she called in young spears girls to help her, and 
n 

| 

| 


} 
| 
| 


has taught them such a retinement, improvement 
and ingenious extension of possibilities in their 
trade that she might almost be said to have given | 
them a new profession. Certainly she has enabled 
them to command better prices. 

Moreover, the fine lady works hard at her profes- 
sion, choosing industry as a pleasure. Every 
afternoon she sits at a large deal table, with the 
materials for her work on one side and heaps of 
natural flowers on the other—dyeing, ne 
curling, ee pinching, coaxing, magically 
combining the delicate petals of a rose or orm 
blossom until it is a little marvel of art; and all the | 
while talking with her friends, not in the least 
distracted in her mind by the task her fingers ply 
so busily. Indeed, she talks best when she is 
working. 

A pretty proof of her skill is that when the well- 
known author, Mérimée, was staying in Cannes 
one winter, he often sent to her in the morning 
a basket of the brilliant anemones of southern 
Europe. She would return it filled with copies 
from her hand, so perfect that unless the casual 
visitor went up and touched them, he was sure to 
think them real. 

Still loved, honored and admired, surrounded by 
friends and flowers, this is surely gaye picture 
of the last years of a beauty and a great lady, 
unspoiled by flattery and unsoured by time. 


* 
> 





SEVEN DAYS ADRIFT. 


So vast is the number of vessels of all sorts 
constantly plying between American ports and 
those of northern Europe, by the “ocean track” 
which, on the chart, defines itself quite clearly 
along a line drawn from the neighborhood of 
George’s Bank to the mouth of the English Channel, 

that we are accustomed to think of this track as a 
| constantly travelled road, where ships are always 
| coming and going. But how great a solitude even 
| this “ocean path” may be is fully discoverable only 
| to one who will sit down there in a small boat, and 
| wait for a ship to come along. 

That is precisely what two unfortunate fishermen 
from St. Jean de Miquelon recently had to do. 
Their names were Ange Allain and Marie Boleil, 
and they were of the crew of the fishing schooner 
L. 8. B. When out in a small boat on the 28th of 
last August, off the Grand Banks, tending the 
seines, they were separated from the schooner by 
a — fog, and were unable to find their way back 
to her. 

In this predicament they rowed as nearly as they 
could into what they knew to be the track of the 








‘ 





transatlantic steamers, in the hope of being picked 
up. Here they floated for three days without seeing 
a sign of any craft; but at nightfall on the 31st they 
sighted a great British steamer, with reti and black 
smokestack, bound westward. 

She came quite near. | Allain and Boleil shouted 
at the top of their lungs, and they saw persons on 
the deck of the steamer who were apparently look- 
ing at them. But the great steamer went on its 
way, and the two fishermen, who were now suffer- 
ing terribly from hunger and thirst, were alone 
again on the ocean. 

Two whole days more they watched in vain for 
steam or a sail; but on the morning of the 3d of 
September they saw another steamer with blue and 
yellow smokestack, westward bound like the first. 





They made what signs of distress they could, but 
attracted no attention. The steamer passed out of 
sight. 

Two more steamers they saw that day ; but neither 
stopped to pick them up. They were now in terrible 
suffering; but on the morning of the 4th they were 
still straining their eyes for a sail. One they saw— 
a barque; but it passed by them, as all the others 
had done. 

Allain and Boleil were now in utter despair. 
They believed that their last hour had come. The 
hot sun beat down upon their weakened and tortured 
frames. Boleil, unable longer to endure: thirst, 
began to drink the salt water, and Allain was too 
weak to prevent him. The natural result followed: 
Boleil was soon in a state of delirium. 

He sang and danced like a madman, and was 
about to throw himself into the sea. Allain nerved 
himself up, and by a great effort succeeded in 


| preventing his companion from drowning himself. 
oleil sank insensible to the bottom of the | 
Allain himself began to lose consciousness; | 


At last 
boat. 
he yearned to drink the salt water, and does not 
know how he made himself let it alone. By and 
by he lost consciousness altogether. 

When he awoke he was on board the steamer 
Germond, which on the Sth of September picked 
up the drifting fishermen, after they had been 


drifting seven whole days without food or drink. | 
| Both were revived, and taken by the Germond to 


Halifax. 
— —-@-e—___—___—— 


“TILL THE SEA GIVES UP ITS DEAD.” 


The boats satled into the eye of the sun, 
Into the eye of the sun they sailed ; 

The women sat by the door and spun,— 
Spun till the daylight failed. 

There was blue-eyed Otto, betrothed to Kate, 
But Jack was betrothed to me, 

And I thought of Jack, and she of his mate, 
That night by the brooding sea. 


“O the sea takes all,” the old crone said, 
Bent low to the driftwood fire,— 

“The young, the old and the newly wed, 
The son, and the gallant sire. 

Some come ashore when the tide is neap, 
But the waves be deep,”’ she said, 

“And them ye weep will wake from sleep 
When the sea gives up its dead.” 


The boats sailed into the eye of the sun, 
Into the eye of the sun they sailed ; 

We heard the throb of the signal gun, 
But never the hulks were hailed: 

There was blue-eyed Otto, betrothed to Kate, 
And Jack, Who was pledged to me, 

Came back, each fast in the arms of his mate, 
Cast up by the thundering sea. 


“O the sea takes all,” the old crone said, 
Crouched over the dying fire,— 

“The young, the old and the newly wed, 
The son and the gallant sire; 

Some come ashore when the tide is neap, 
But He rules the deep,” she said 

“And them ye weep secure will sleep, 


1.” 


Till the sea gives up its dead. 
Original. FRANCIS ZURI STONE. 
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AWKWARD WITH THE RAZOR. 


Constant, Napoleon’s valet, in his ‘‘Mémoires” 
tells how he persuaded the emperor to learn, under 
his instruetion, to shave himself; and several 
times, in the course of his book, he recurs to the 
extreme awkwardness of his imperial pupil. His 
first attempts were at once ludicrous and alarming. 
In spite of his servant’s careful instructions, he 
did not know how to hold the razor. He seized it 


| “in his fist” and applied the blade perpendicularly. 


The natural result followed. At the first stroke he 


cut himself. 


“There, you fool,” he cried out, as he withdrew 
his hand, “see what you have made medo! I have 
cut myself.” 

The valet accepted the rebuke, as valets must, 
and taking the razor, finished the work. 

The next day the same scene was re-enacted, but 
with rather less bloodshed. From that time the 
emperor improved; but he could never learn to 


sudden, impatient movements, kept the valet in a 
condition of something like terror every time he 
saw the razor in his mas 
ter’s hand. 

At first the emperor, 
like ordinary mortals, 
shaved before a mirror 
attached to the window; 
butin his haste and awk- 
wardness he spattered 
the mirror, the window. 
panes, the curtains, and 
everything near him— 
including his own gar- 
ments—with lather, and 
finally it was agreed in 
solemn . conclave that 
Roustan, one of the ser- 
vants, should hold the glass. When the emperor 
had shaved one side of his face, he turned the other 
side to the light, Roustan stepped round him, and 
the mighty undertaking was at last accomplished. 

Sometimes, Constant says, the emperor would 
shave one side of his face and forget to shave the 
other. His servants set him right, of course. 
Great men cannot be expected to fix their minds 
upon trifles. 








* 
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ANTHRACITE WAS A NEW THING. 
In 1825 Rev. Charles Brooks was pastor of a 
church in Hingham, Mass. He had read accounts 
of a new fuel called Lehigh coal, and having a 
mind to try it, ordered a ton from Boston, together 
with a stove in which to burn it. The coal was 
shipped by packet, and was examined with the live- 
liest curiosity by the passengers. 
we may suppose, had ever before seen a piece. 
An account of its adventures was written by Mr. 
Brooks long afterward, and is quoted in a recent 
| history of the town. 
| After handling the coal and guessin 
properties, the passengers determined to 
| some of it in the open cabin fireplace. They took 
| three or four pieces and put them on the live coals 


as to its 
burn 


of the wood fire, and expected them to blaze. 

Fifteen minutes passed, and the coal 
black as ever, and almost as cold. The bellows 
were brought; another piece was pressed into 
service; two strong voung men did the blowing; 
but the coal remained black. 


was as 


One and another of the twenty passengers pro- | 
posed some new way of igniting the queer stuff, | 


and yet there was not the slightest sign of success; 
and when the packet reached the wharf, the three 


| or four pieces of coal were as far from taking fire | 


as ever. 


The matter became town talk, and the minister’s | 


new fuel was voted a laughable failure. “If those 
pieces of irresistible Lehigh had been saved,” 
writes Mr. Brooks, “I should certainly put them 
into the Cambridge Museum.” 

On the next Monday morning the tinman came 
with some pieces of funnel, the new stove was set 
up, and the fire was made. Shavings, charcoal, the 
Lehigh, and then a match, and the thing was done. 

“In one hour,” says the parson, “I had my stove 
full of ignited coal, and [I kept it replenished a 
go without its going out. The news spread, and 

1a 
mations and raw wonder as my experiment elicited 
| were truly refreshing to me. 
| “One anxious friend said, ‘Those red-hot stones 
may give out some heat, but I am afraid they will 


use the upward stroke, and that, added to his | 


Not one of them, | 


visitors enough; and such laughable exela- | 
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set fire to your house.’ Another said, ‘We shall 
| not sleep contentedly while we know you have 
such a fire going all night!’ ” 

| But Mr. Brooks survived what he calls his “flery 
trials,” and the “red-hot stones” soon burned 
themselves into popularity. 


sciatic 
** THERE HE IS!” 


Sir Hope Grant was one of those sensible and 
fortunate men who “know how to take a joke,” as 
the common saying is. While commander-in-chief 
at Madras he made a pleasure expedition into the 
country, accompanied by his staff, some members 
of which, like the general himself, were ardent 
sportsmen. With them were Doctor Mackenzie 
and his wife. Mrs. Mackenzie was a charming 
Irish lady, very pretty and very vivacious, and 
General, Grant, as he says, “used to delight in 
chafing her.” Meanwhile the talk of the younger 
| officers ran largely upon the shooting of tigers, 
| and other such exploits. 





One morning, says Sir Hope, we were having a 
breakfast picnic, and the ladies were getting the 
| meal ready, when a ery was heard from the jungle, 
| “Bagh! bagh!”. that is, “Tiger! tiger!” Breakfast 

was forgotten, and we shouted eagerly for our 

guns. 

| Campbell had some awkwardly shaped bullets, 
| which he had the greatest difficulty in ramming 
home, and so excited was he that at every stroke of 
| his ramrod he was bedewed with perspiration. 
Biddulph’s man brought - his pony by mistake 
instead of his gun, which also caused great irrita- 
tion of temper; but at last we started. 

I told Doctor Mackenzie to look after the two 
ladies, and not to allow them to run any risk, a task 
| which he kindly undertook, and we soon came up 
| to the native who had given the alarm. He looked 
| pale and frightened, and pointed out to us the 
| direction in which the tiger had moved off. 

Our head native sportsman took the lead, and we 

| followed into the jungle. Finally the man who 

had given the alarm pointed with his finger and 
whispered, “There he is!” 

After gazing TT for some time, I saw a large 
animal crouching in the jungle, and whispered to 
my next neighbor that it seemed to be of enormous 
size. Biddulph and I got behind trees, but Macleod, 
who had been laughed at for pene | a tiger to 
escape on a previous occasion, crawled up within 
thirty yards, took a steady aim, and fired. 

The tiger did not move, and Campbell, who had 
been a little behind Macleod, rushed up in a state 
of excitement, exclaiming, “He’s dead! He’s 
dead!” 

And so he was; for to our unspeakable discom- 
fiture, the “tiger” turned out to be a stuffed 
leopard’s skin. We returned crestfallen to our 
breakfast, and to increase our chagrin, found the 
ladies laughing immoderately. rs. Mackenzie 
had paid us off for all our chaffing. 
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GOOD MANAGEMENT. 


A Massachusetts man, driving through New 
Hampshire, pulled up his horse to chat with a 
farmer about his crops. Some of the old man’s 
remarks were spiced with humor, and some of 
them, the tourist declares, were almost as good as 
a sermon. 


“My corn’s done fust-rate,” the farmer said, 
cheerfully. “An’ 1 aint a-goin’ to take no credit 
for supplyin’ the preacher’s folks with it, nuther. 
Some say I’m too freehanded, but I tell ’em it aint 
| gen’rosity, it’s jest common sense an’ forehanded. 
ness. I tell ’em my preacher’s patch is wuth more 
to me’n ’tis to the preacher himself. Why, I cal’- 
late it’s havin’ of that patch that’s kep’ my whole 
field a-goin’ fer the last five years.” 

“Where is your preacher’s patch situated?” 
| inquired the stranger, with pardonable curiosity. 

— slap in the middle o’ the field,” was the 
reply. 

eany special reason for having it just in the 
middle?” asked the stranger. 

“Well, yes,” said the farmer, with a twinkle in 
hiseye. ‘“Yesee, that’s where my long-headedness 
comes in, stranger. It stands to reason the Lord 
aint a-goin’ to let the preacher suffer,—an’ I never 
see folks that set so by corn as his do,—an’ so I 
reckoned that when He was a-pervidin’ rain an’ 
sunshine fer the preacher’s patch, by havin’ of it 
right slap in the middle o’ the field, there’d most 
likely be enough o’ both them desirable ingrejients 
to keep the rest o’ the field a-goin’, an’ no harm 
done!’ 

And with no sign of amusement except what 
appeared in his bright old eyes, the farmer turned 
the conversation to the state of politics in New 
Hampshire. , 
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ASPIRING INSECTS. 


When Professor George E. Hale was making 
experiments in photographing the sun from the top 
| of Pike’s Peak, in July, 1898, he noticed swarms of 
| insects flying high above the mountain, and so 
| numerous that the reflection of light from their 
bodies added considerably to the brightness of the 
| sky. In July last Professor Hale from the observ 
atory on the summit of Mount Etna again noticed 
| clouds of insects, whose presence affected the 

transparency of the sky. 

| A correspondent of The Companion, who last 
| summer ascended the Pichaco de Veleta, the huge 
| snow - pointed mountain in the Sierra Nevada, 
| eleven thousand five hundred feet bigh, which 
| looks down upon Granada on one side and upon the 
Mediterranean on the other, was surprised to see, 
scattered over the rocks and snow about the summit, 


” 





} 


| great numbers of coccinella beetles, or “ladybugs. 
fe caught a fine specimen on the topmost crag 
| and put it in a pocket postage-stamp case. 
| He was not less surprised when, upon opening 
his junch-basket, he was assailed by a swarm of 
| flies which, if they were not on a mountain explor- 
ing expedition, had certainly chosen a strangely 
lofty and barren dwelling-place. 
These facts confirm what others have observed 
of the occasional prevalence of familiar insects at 
| elevations which might have been supposed to be 
beyond their reach. 
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| HIGHLY HUMOROUS. 


An American who has been travelling in England 
declares that he has seldom found the average 
| inhabitant of London inclined to be discourteous. 
|; Asarule, any information asked by a stranger is 
given freely and kindly. But you must not expect 
an Englishman to forego an opportunity to make a 
good, robust British joke. 


| On one occasion the traveller happened to be in 

the neighborhood of Millbank prison, and fancied 
| that he would like a glimpse at that famous place 
of detention. 

“Can you tell me the way to Millbank?” he asked 
| of a stout tradesman whom he met. 

“Ave,” answered John Pull; “knock me down 
and rob me pockets, and you’ll soon enough be on 
| the straight road there!” 
| Then, without vouchsafing any further informa- 
| tion, he passed on with a chuckle. 
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SNOW. 


Oh, what do you think came down last night, 
And spread abroad a mantle of white? 
The jolly, glorious snow, 
Ho! ho! 


And what do you think we’ll do to-night, 
When the moon and stars are all alight, 
We boys—would you like to know? 
Ho! ho! 


With a laugh and whoop of rare delight. 
With bounding hearts and with faces bright, 
Adown the hill we’ll go, 
Ho! ho! 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 


<-oe- 


A LUCKY KITTEN. 
“Half-past “leven!” Thamsy 
said, rubbing her sleepy eyes. 
“Just time for one more story.” 
Thamsy was “helping” grand- 
ma watch for the New Year, 
and grandma was keeping her 
awake with stories. And what 
a wonderful story Grandma 
Stubbs could tell! all about the 
English home where Thamsy 
was born, and the dark mine 
where Thamsy’s father used to 
work, with its long roads that 
led away off ever so far into the 


earth. Thamsy could just re- 
member her father, and how 
fine he looked when he went 


down into the mine with a little 
lamp fastened on his forehead. 

Her winking eyes grew quite 
round at these stories, and she 
and Grandma Stubbs both forgot 
to look at the clock, although it 
clicked away at the top of its 
wheezy voice. Tick, tack! tick, 
tack! it squeaked on till a quar- 
ter totwelve, and then tick, tack ' 
tick, tack! till it was almost 
midnight. 

Buz-z-z! it whirred all of a 
sudden, so loud that Thamsy 
jumped. That was the clock’s 
way of saying that it was just 
going to strike. 

“Well, well!’ said Grandma 
Stubbs, bustling about. ‘*Almost 
New Year's! Run, Thamsy, 
and open the back door, while I 
open the front one.” 

“What for, grandma?" 
Thamsy. 
doors.” 

“Never mind, child, 
said Grandma Stubbs. 
always did so at the mines. We 
opened the front door to let in 
the New Year, and the back 
door to let out all the troubles of 
the old vear.”’ 

“And will they go out, truly 
and honestly ?** asked Thamsy, 
with wider eyes than ever. 

‘I’m sure I hope so, child,” 
sighed poor grandma, glancing 
at the empty cupboard. 

So the doors were thrown wide 
open, and the cold night wind 
blew through the house. Thamsv 
expected to see the New Year 
come in, looking just as he did in the picture on 
the cover of the almanac. But she only saw the 
snowy fields outside, and a whole flock of stars 
winking and biinking at her with all their eyes. 

But there really was something that came 
tinkling up the walk! And it hopped up the 
steps, and right into the room. It was nothing 
but a wee stray kitten, but such a pretty kitten! 
Just like a baby tiger, and it wore a collar with 
bells that jingled when it moved. 

“Oh, oh, grandma!”’ screamed Thamsy. ‘See 
what the New Year brought me! A dear little 
cat!” 

“I don’t know whether it’s lucky, 
Grandma Stubbs, who thought a great deal of 
luck. 

However, she let Thamsy keep the little stray, 
and soon Thamsy and puss were both fast asleep 
under grandina’s big shaw] instead of a blanket. 

They did not know that little Persis, who lived 
in the big house on the hill, had cried herself to 
sleep that very night for her lost pet. Early New 
Year’s morning she put on her hood and cloak 
and mittens, and started out to hunt for the 
runaway. 

She soon found a whole row of little kitty- 
tracks in the fresh snow, where the silly little 
pussy had followed cook clear across the garden 
and down the road. There the marks of cook’s 
hig shoes went straight on, while kitty’s dainty 
little footprints turned off under the fence and 


said 
“It's awful cold out- 


hurry!" 
“Folks 


” 


| 


| 


said | 


| Names - 


| politely, 


clear across the great pasture. 
the poor little thing must wrath had! 
tramp Persis had after her 

At last the tracks led to Grandma Stubbs’s 
cottage and stopped on the doorstep. So Persis 
knocked, and Thamsy opened the door, and sure 


What a tramp 
And whata 


enough, there was puss curled up in a little 
purring ball beside the stove. Then how Persis 
did hug her and stroke her and call her ‘‘dear 


kit,’ and ‘‘naughty little pussy,’ and all sorts of 


' 
Thamsy was sorry to find an owner for her 
new pet, but she tried not to show her disappoint- 
ment. 
*‘What a good thing you found her,”’ she said, 
***cause we haven't anything for her to 


| eat—we haven't any dinner to-day.” 


*“‘Wha-at!”’ cried Persis, opening her eves. 
“No New Year's dinner! no turkey! 
| no pudding!”’ 

Then she caught up her kitten and ran home 
as fast as she could go to tell mamma. And 


mamma was as much interested as Persis, and 


no oysters ! 


CHRISTMAS 


IN 


WATCHING THE OLD YEAR OUT. 


Come, all ye merry boys and girls, 
The snow is piling higher; 

Pull down the blinds and draw around 
The roaring, blazing fire. 


Now for a raid on hickory nuts, 
And on the apple. bin; 

For we will watch the Old Year out, 
And watch the New Year in. 


Now shake the popper o’er the coals— 
Pop! pop! so big and white! 

We'll pile a rival snowbank up, 
That soon will melt from sight. 


He’s been a right good friend to us, 
This Year, that’s going fast; 
He’s giving us a jolly time 
Up to the very last. 


He’s brought us health and happiness; 
And we are all, I know, 

Some inches taller than we were 
This time a year ago. 


If all the years use us as well 
As this old chap has done, 

We'll all be “grown-ups” before long, 
And wouldn’t that be fun? 


Perhaps we’ve grown in wisdom, too— 
But we don’t like to boast. 

Let’s do the thing up in good style, 

While we are playing host. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


peaches a great basket full of good things, and 
carried it herself to Thamsy and her grand- 
mother. 

“Well, well, well!’’ said Grandma Stubbs, 
rubbing her hands. ‘That little cat did bring 
good luck, after all!” 

ELIZABETH HowLanp THOMAS. 


-@- 


A COZY HOUR. 
Freezing the night, but the hearth-fire is brig 
How delightfully cozy we are! 
With candy and fruit, all tastes to suit, 
And stories from dear mamma! 


ht 
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“Dorsn’ 
definition of 


r any one of these little girls know the 
‘patient ?’"’ I asked, 
the class coaxingly. 


looking around 


“IT do,”’ piped out a morsel, waving her small 
hand excitedly. 
“It means ‘I don’t care if I do or not. Ull 


wait a little longer—I'll wait a little longer.’ 





THE WOODS. 


I move we give a vote of thanks 
To Eighteen Ninety-four. 
Carried! without a single ‘Nay’ 
From any of the score. 
Good by, Old Year—the clock strikes twelve. 
Now, just as he’ll arrive, 
Let’s give three cheers of welcome to 
Young Eighteen Ninety. five. 
H.-D. C. 
-@- 


PUSSY’S LETTER. 


Pussy had printed a little letter for papa, with 
a deal of trouble, and put it in the letter-box, but 
the postman brought her no answer. 

‘Guess I’d better remind 'em,"’ decided Pussy. 
So she trotted down the street toward the post- 
office. The street longer than Pussy had 
thought, and the wind was cold. 

“I know-what I'll do,”’ said Pussy. “I'll talk 
through the letter-box like papa does through his 
telephone.”’ 

“Hello, Mr. Post-office-man! she 
“Guess you've forgotted to send me my 
letter !”’ 

She called again and again, 
swered and she walked slowly 
disappointed. 

But what did she see on the hall table as soon as 
she opened the door? A Iectter for her from papa! 

“My, my!”" said Pussy. ‘Didn't those post- 
office folks hurry up as soon as I reminded ’em!"’ 


was 


” 


called. 
papa’s 
but nobody an- 


home, feeling so 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
ANAGRAMS. 
artist has recently panes 


An obscure a picture 


‘alled “Simon Peter in Tears.’ who have seen 
it think it is by no means a —, for — 
— —- — highly ideal way than is often -een 

2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS 
| 1. Trans pose a kind of food into the part of the 


| intry on which it may be kept 
2. Transpose a large volume into a minute particle 
of matter 
3. Transpose a point of the com 
pass into something irritating. 
4. Transpose a fern into a bread 
maker 
5. Transpose 
of meat 
6. Transpose 
ladies’ wraps 
7. Transpose 
into a brook 
Transpose something that 
spoils a boat into something fora 
boat to sail on. 
Transpose 
uses into a slow animal 
10. Transpose a virtue into some 
thing a bishop wears on his head. 





a post into a piece 
a flower-stem into 


a skilful workman 


what a carpenter 


3. 
ACROSTIC. 
Letters.) 


DOU BLE 
( Words 


An herb. 

One of the books of the Bible. 
Relating to the stars. 

4. Wandering. 

To linger by the way 

The name of a popular opera. 
An Indian chief. 

Implements of warfare 

To hang or attach to 

A woman's gown 

A kind of liquor. 


of Six 


l 
= 
5, 


". 
10 
ll. 

Primals ; The name of an author 
who died on December 27, 1°34 

Finals A time much revered 
by people of the old Bay State 
It occurs on December 2 









4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
og, or” said old Mr. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
“the sunis1,2,3. But while life 
lasts 3,4 must work 3,4,5,6. This 
we 2, 3, 4 to the ware In the 
words of 1, 2, 3, 4, 
‘There is always work, 
And tools to work withal; 
who will; 







for those 


And blesse d are the horny hands 
of toil.’ 
5. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
A small cube. A card. Anar 


food. An Irish exclama 
A measure ofcloth. A bog. 


ticle of 


@ tion 
A tree 


To find what the central letters 
of these words spell, look under 
the eaves of the house. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


The mainstay of our forefathers, 
Oft praised in song and story, 

It furnished heat and energy, 
That hezp of golden glory, 

On the forbidding sea-coast cold 
In those grim days of old 


It may be only four bare walls, 

Or full of nooks and niches, 

But sunshine, and an open fire, 

And books—these make us riches! 

\nd here our dearest friend may 
come, 

And that makes it a home 

Choice dainties of the autumn 
night, 

rhat dews and moonshine flavor. 

The veriest epicure extols 

Their most delicious savor 

And thinks himself a luckier man 

Than was the Puritan. 


7. 


CRYPTOGRAM. 


One 
“the,” 


letter from each third word, beginning with 
will spell the name. 


The people of Se otle and long ago gave this peculiar 
name to New Year’s eve, the closing or last day of 
the year. 

8. 


RIDDLE. 


I sing all through the summer night 
Beside the quiet pool ; 

I hold your cloak so warm and tight 
When wintry winds are cool. 


I’m underneath your horse’s feet 
Wherever you may ride; 

The thundering train, though strong and fleet, 
With ease I turn aside. 


Conundrums. 


What is 
Wedlock. 

What fruit is always 
The bridal pair (pear). 

What part of your house should not be 
to an honored guest? The door. 


the most famous lock in the world? 


seen at a wedding feast? 
shown 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A stocking. 

2. 1. Arsenic. 2. Laconic. 3. Cynic. 4. Har 
monic. 5. Clinic. 6. Tonic. 7. Pyrotechnic. 8. 
Polytechnic. 9. Panic. 10. Picnic. 

3. x MA 8 

M It 8 E 
4 8 3.2 
8 £ A L 
4. Warm, rays, iris, chimes, youth—“I wish you 


a Merry Christmas" 


5. Plymouth Rock 
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A QUEER HOTEL. | 


While travelling through the Panhandle of Texas 
during the spring of 1898, I discovered a hotel | 
which I believe to be the only one of its kind in the 
United States, for its manager and proprietor 
seemed to have invented the plan. 

About four o’clock one afternoon in the early 
part of May my train rolled into a little town, the 
name of which need not be given. As I stepped to 
the platform my attention was at once drawn toa 
rather solemn-looking man with red hair, who 
seemed to be acting as a kind of hotel-runner. 

“Cave House, sir? Cave House?” he called. | 
“Go to the Cave? Bad-looking cloud, sir, very.” | 

I wondered what the “bad-looking cloud” had to | 
do with the matter, but as there seemed to be no | 
hotel to compete with the Cave House, I decided to | 
put up there. If I thought anything at all about 
the name, I supposed it to indicate that the house 
was owned or managed by old Mr. Cave, or some 
of his family. 

However, I asked no questions, but turned my 
grip over to the Cave man, and trudged on after 
him. 

As we left the station I was impressed with the 
truth of my companion’s observation as to the 
badness of the cloud; but it was the time of year 
when bad-looking clouds are not an uncommon 
affair in north Texas. 

For several weeks just preceding, real estate had 
been in what might be called rather an unsettled | 
condition. One week before this day the little | 
town of Ciseo had been almost demolished by a 
storm, and the week before that an awful cyclone | 
had visited several places in Oklahoma. It was | 
not the time of year when nervous Eastern people 
would enjoy living in that part of the world. 

The cloud now approaching was evidently not of | 
an ordinary character. To begin with, it was of a 
deep green color, such as one rarely sees in a} 
cloud. Moreover, the whole mass had a bubbling, | 
boiling appearance, as if it were a vast chaldron, 
under which the evil spirits of the air had kindled 
their fires. The whole was a dark, lowering, wide- 
spreading mass that seemed almost to touch the 


ground in its course. 

A buzzing, hissing, rumbling noise filled the air, | 
as if u dozen locomotives were all letting off steam | 
at the same time. The majestic centre of all the | 
disturbance came sweeping on as if the prince of | 
the powers of the air were propelling it. 

As we moved off, I noticed with surprise that we 
were going in a direction opposite to that of the | 
main part of the town, but said nothing. I noticed, | 
too, that most of the houses seemed deserted. 
What few inhabitants were visible were mostly | 
out in their yards, watching the oncoming cloud. 

“Say! Cave man,” I queried, ‘‘where have all the 
town folks hidden themselves?” 

“Under the ground, mister—under the ground,” 
replied my companion, with a significant laugh. | 
“Heré we are, though, at the Cave House. You'll 
find lots of ’em down there.” 

As he spoke, he opened the gate@ what seemed | 
to be the back yard of a private residence. I | 
noticed quite a number of people in the back yard, 
but hesitated about entering. | 

“I don’t want to go in that place, man? Where’s | 
the hotel?” 

“There it is, right over yonder,” said he, im 
patiently. “Aint you got no eyes? I told you 
before you started it was a cave house. You didn’t | 
think of stoppin’ at a reg’lar hotel this kind of 
weather, did you?” 

Glancing in the direction of his gesture, I noticed 
for the first time what seemed to be a mound of 
earth with a door opening in at one side. A 
lantern hung in this doorway, and two objects 
which looked like stovepipes projected through 
the top. 

“Come, come!” said I, angrily, to my attendant, 
“go back with me at once to some regular hotel.” 

“If you’re a mind to get blowed all to thunder, 
you can go, but IL won’t. That cloud’s going to do 
its do in a mighty little while now.” 

It seemed that such was the case. The wind 
began to come in fierce, fitful gusts. The flashing 
of the lightning and the rolling of the thunder 
were almost continuous. A few large, heavy 
drops of rain fell. I was not, at heart, pining to be 
“blowed all to thunder,” so I decided to put up for 
the night at the Cave House. 

The mound of earth was a natural one. It had 
been excavated, and an entrance made on the 
northeast side, because the cyclones of the region 
always come from the southwest. As I entered, I 
beheld such a sight as I never saw before and 
never expect to see again. 

Before me was an underground room forty feet 
long by twenty feet broad. Seated on boards | 
around the walls, and on boxes, stools and chairs 
on the floor, were about two hundred and fifty 
men, women and children. The dim, weird light 
of the low-hanging lanterns shone on pale faces, 
and gave them an effect beyond description. 

All had now come in. The massive double doors 
were closed and barred. We could tell by the 
demoniac how! and shriek of the wind outside that 
the storm-king was hard at his work. It was then 
really a comfort to know that there were six feet 
of solid, natural earth in all the walls, and that 
overhead four feet of earth were propped up, in 
addition, with massive oaken timbers. The walls 
were ceiled, and there was a plank flooring under- 
foot. 

All would have been well enough with us, had it 
not been for the stifling heat. Think of over two 
hundred and fifty people packed and jammed into 
such a room as I have described, with no ventila- 
tion save such as could be obtained through the 
two stove-pipes passing through the roof! It was 
awful. 


I stood it until about ten o’clock, and then, after | 
much persuasion, I induced my landlord to open | me what house he travels for? 


the door and let me out. Rain was pouring, but 
the wind had ceased. Through the rain and mud 
and darkness I tramped over a mile, until I found 
the only “regular” hotel in the town. Here I 


| stayed till morning, but I afterward learned that 


the rest of the crowd spent the night in the Cave 
House. 

In the morning I saw that the storm had uprooted 
trees and unroofed houses in our immediate 


| vicinity, but had done no more serious damage. 


Farther east, near Gainesville, the cloud had come 
nearer the ground. Here it had blown a freight- 
train off the track, and caused some loss of life. It 
Was not a “bad storm,” comparatively speaking, 
but it was as bad a one as | care to see. 


The Cave Hotel was a paying enterprise. It cost 


| its owner about two hundred dollars originally, 


and as he charged each person fifty cents a night 
for sleeping—or rather, staying—in it, he soon got 
his money back. 

A bad-looking cloud always brought him a 
financial harvest. But for the shortness of the 
season, he would have grown rich at the business. 

P. W. Horn. 


a 
RUSSIAN COURTS. 

In the poorer parts of Russia justice is adminis- 
tered in a primitive yet effective fashion, says a 
recent writer who had the fortune to be present at 
a sitting of one of the peasant courts in a govern. 
ment of central Russia. The judges, chosen from 


, | 
the peasants, were unlettered. The session was | 


held in a log cabin—a small, low room. A picture 
of.the emperor decorated the wall, and as in every 
Russian house, in the corner hung the holy eikons. 
Three judges and a scribe were present. The day 
was Sunday, a day of idleness for the peasantry. 
The hall, the judges and the public all had an air 


of simple dignity, almost of rude majesty. 


Two cases were tried. Parties and witnesses, as 
they entered, bowed low to the holy images. The 
judges spoke and questioned by turns, or all at 
once, each loudly expressing his opinion. | 
admired the patient persistence with which they 
tried to bring the litigants to an amicable under 
standing. One case was characteristic. 

A woman, a large, robust virago, complained of 
having been beaten by a man. he man’s defence 
was that the woman had struck him first. Plaintiff 
and defendant stood before the judges volubly 
pleading each his or her case and appealing to 
their witnesses at their sides. 

“Varvara Petrova,” declared one witness for the 
defendant, “has said that with a vedrd of vodka 
she was sure of winning her case.” 

This statement did not appear to astonish or 
seandalize the court. The judges gravely nodded 
their heads, and after a brief rebuke went on with 
the case. 

“Come to terms; make it up between you,” they 
repeated over and over, trying to get the parties 


| themselves to suggest a sentence, instead of pro 


nouncing one ex cathedra. 
“Well, now, Varvara Petrova,” said one of the 
judges, at last, “how much indemnity do you 
want?” 
“Three roubles.” 
“Ah, three roubles! 
won’t get that,’ muttered the judge. 


That’s too much. You 
Then turning 


to the defendant, “And you, how much are you 


willing to give her?” 

“Nothing,” replied the man. 

“Ah,” again muttered the judge, “that’s not 
enough. How much will you give her?” 

“Well, then, one rouble.” 

“One rouble and a shtof?” interrupted the 
woman. 

“Shtofs and whiskey are not to be mentioned 
here,”’ remarked one of the judges, whose austerity 
may have been increased by our presence. “Out 
of here you may drink all you want, but that 
nee nothing to do with the decisions we render 
nere. 

The woman, on this, looked resigned; the scribe 
read the sentence, the two litigants bowed in 
acquiescence, then again to the holy images, and 
withdrew with their friends and relatives. 


oo 


FORESTALLED. 


A London jeweller, quoted by Henry Vizetelly 
in his “Glances Back Through Seventy Years,” 
says that Lord C. came into the shop one after 
noon, accompanied by a footman who bore a small 
ease of green baize. Lord C. announced that he 
wished to have a few words with the jeweller in 
private, and was conducted up-stairs. 
with him the green case. 

“This case,” said his lordship, when the two men 
were together, “contains the jewels worn by Lady 
C. on high days and holidays. At’ present her 


ladyship is in the country, where she is likely to | 


remain for several months, until the next season 
begins. N 
me an imitation set precisely similar to the origi- 
nals, only, of course, with false stones. Lady C. 
is no judge of such things, and will never discover 
the difference. 

“You can retain the originals, and dispose of 
them among your customers, allowing me the 
difference in value between the two sets. But I 
must ask you to let me have the larger part now, 
as I have a pressing necessity for money.” 

The peer took out a key, unlocked the box, and 
produced the jewels. The jeweller looked at them 
and answered: 

“My lord, it is the simplest thing in the world 
to match these jewels in the way you suggest; 
but I must inform your lordship that the dif- 
ference in value between the two sets would not 
be a -: The present jewels are counterfeit. 
I pure 
two yei 
which are such excellent ones that I am not at all 
surprised at their deceiving such an excellent 
judge of jewels as your lordship.” 

There was no more to be said, and his lordship 
withdrew. 








se 
RECOGNIZED A FELLOW-CRAFTS- 
MAN. 


Commercial travellers, sometimes called “drum. 
mers,” have acquired a reputation, perhaps unde- 
served, for largeness of statement. Thus we read 
in the Washington Star that a commercial traveller 
of the more flashy type had just finished a start- 
ling story, when the listener, a new acquaintance, 
remarked: 

“That reminds me of one of Munchausen’s 
yarns.” 

“Munchausen, 
is he?” 

“Why, don’t you know about him? 
most colossal example of mendacity that civiliza 
tion has produced.” 

A moment of silence followed, broken by the 
commercial traveller. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “would you mind telling 

’ 


” « 


answered the drummer; “who 


Now, what I want you to do is to make} 


ased the originals from Lady C. more than | 
ago, and made her these imitations, | 


He is the | 


Washington and the 
Public 


Schools. 


At no time more than 
now do men need to 
study and emulate his 
character. Nor is any 

place better for such 
study than in the 
Public Schools. 
Every child should 

be taught to love the 
Father of his Country, 
and to guard the 
liberties he secured. 


Washington stood for 
character ; for courage in 
the midst of defeat; 
for incorruptible pa- 
triotism ; for unselfish- 
ness and devotion. 
He loved his Coun- 
,try, not only as the 
\land of his birth, but 
‘as the Representative 
of Liberty and Hu- 


| 


;man Brotherhood. 





A year ago The Companion suggested that Washington's Portrait should be hung in every 
Public School; and that upon his Birthday there should be special Patriotic exercises. 


This suggestion was enthusiastically adopted by Schools all over our Country, 
thousands securing portraits and carrying out the Program. ‘The War Veterans, 
Sons of the Revolution and other patriotic organizations took it up. School Super- 
intendents joined in it heartily. It is now the almost universal way of celebrating 
the 22d of February. A unique feature of the Program prepared by us is 
illustrated belaw. It may well become an annual custom in the Public Schools. 


WASHINGTON 'S 
BIRTHDAY 


















! 

,V\ ON 
Last year the “Sons of the American Revolution” presented every Public School of 
| Boston with a Washington Portrait framed in quartered oak. ; 

The “ Sons of the Revolution” are preparing to present every Public School of New York 
| city with the same. Other large and small cities, besides hundreds of smaller places, are preparing 
for the same event. 


| 
| 


To any one wishing to inaugurate this Celebration in his School, we will send 
Free. on receipt of 4 cents in stamps, a 16-page Washington Birthday Program, 
and 100 Washington Certificates with which the School Children can easily raise 
the money for purchasing a Portrait. _ 


| We have made special arrangements with Mr. A. W. Elson, the publisher, by which we can 
} furnish to schools his superb engraving of Stuart’s famous painting of Washington. 


Engraving of Washington, good paper, 24 x 30, $1.00. 
| Engraving of Washington, India paper, same size; $5.00. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





He carried | 


Life Songs by Theron Brown. 


|'To readers of THE Companton and other high-class periodicals, Mr. Brown’s name 
has long been familiar. Such will welcome this opportunity to secure his best 
poems, those upon which his fame will rest, in permanent form. It should be 
added that only a few copies of the book are offered for sale, most of the 


edition being subscribed for by the author’s literary associates who invited its 


| publication. In one volume, 12mo, on fine paper, with ornamental cover 
design. Price, $1.00. Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


| 
| PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





| 
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A Stitch in Time Saves Fifty-two. 








A simple Stitch. makes a paper secure 
in the Companion Binder. A Stitch 
each time the papers come saves them 


for a whole year. 


Preserves them better for present use. 
Increases their value year by year. 


THE COMPANION BINDER 


IS SIMPLE BUT SURE. 


Keeps them for the future. 


No. 1 has stiff Cloth Covers. Embossed, Gilt 
title. 12x 17 inches in size. Will hold 52 numbers 
of THE COMPANION. Price, postage paid, 65 Cts. 


No. 2 is made with Heavy Manilla Covers, hand- 
i somely printed in maroon. Cloth back. Price, 
postage paid, 35 Cents; or two for 60 Cents. 
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HOW CAR RECORDS ARE KEPT. 


Did the reader ever think, as he saw a long train 
of box or flat cars leaving Boston over the Boston 
& Albany Railroad for the West, how many railroad 
companies are there represented? There are cars 
from nearly all the New England roads, some from 
the South, possibly some from the far West. In 
one week this train of cars, all linked together 
now, will be scattered hundreds of miles through- 
out the country. 

Let us follow one car for some time, and we will 
see how the owners keep track of their cars. 

Here is one belonging to the Colorado Midland 
Railway, which is a road two hundred and sixty- 
five miles in length, running from Denver, Colo- 
rado, to Ogden, Utah. It is not unusual for a car 
to get far from’ home, although this is an 
exceptional case. 

The conductor in charge of the train makes out a 


so 


report, giving the initials and numbers of all 
ears handled by him, and showing where they 
were taken into the train and where left out. This 


report is sent to the car-record office of the Boston 
& Albany Road, which is located at Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Here the movement of the car is 
permanently recorded. 

On its arrival at the western end of the Boston & 
Albany Road, the car is delivered to the New York 
Central Railway. The agent at that point sends to 
the car-record office each day a report of all cars 
delivered to connecting lines. 

When this car which we are following is deliv- 
ered to the western connection, its movement is 
duly reported, and the record office of the Boston 
& Albany Road sends to the road owning the car a 
“junction card,” showing that such a delivery has 
been made. Now the Boston & Albany Road have 
nothing further to do with this car, and never will 
have unless it should again be run on that line. 

But the road owning the car keeps a complete 
record of it, whether it is on their own line or 
on “foreign” roads. The owners can thus know 
whether or not their car is being properly used. 

The car passes from the New York Central to the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. At 
the connection of these two roads at East Buffalo, 
another junction card is sent to the owners. From 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern the car goes 
to the Atchison, at Chicago, which road at last 
delivers the car to the Colorado Midland Railway, 
at Colorado Springs. Now the car is home after 
an absence of perhaps six months or a year. 

During this time it may have been diverted to 
half of the roads in the Eastern States, for a car so 
far from home as we have seen this one usually 
meets with many ‘‘misuses,” as they are called. 

The car will have become by this time a popular 
car, if such a phrase could be used in that connec 
tion. In other: words, it will have its initials and 
number recorded in the books of every company 
over whose rails it has passed. 

The books of each company will show, not only 
the date the car came on their line, was unloaded 
and delivered to some other road, but will also 
show the names of the conductors in charge of the 
trains it has been in, the engineer driving the 
locomotive, together with the number of the loco- 
motive. Besides this there will be a dozen details 
in connection with its record, so that if its history 


were collected, it would make a volume interesting | 


only to railroad men. 

The most complete record of the car will be 
found in the books of the company owning it. But 
this will only show the names of the different roads 
it has passed over, and the dates on which it was 
given to and delivered from the various roads. 

The number of men whose minds have, in one 
way or another, been occupied in the handling and 
recording of this car during the year would, if 
called together, make a small army. 


J 
Keeping the record of cars is an essential part of 


railroad work, as from these records the earnings 
of the different cars are computed every month, and 
remittance made to the owners. 


Any one can see on looking over any conductor’s | 


report, or observing the trains on any given road, 
that any road handles as many cars belonging to 
other roads as it does of its own. 
not owning it is called a “foreign” car. 
the mileage must be accurately kept. The keeping 
of the record of foreign cars on any of the large 
roads is a much greater task than keeping the 
record of its own cars. 

It is one of the rules of the road that a car 
delivered to one road by another should come back 
to that road at the same point. This is called the 
“home route” for the car. Exceptions to this rule 
are of course often taken, but not usually, unless 
special instructions are issued from the car-record 
office to that effect. 

It often happens that cars are put to a wrong use 


on roads not owning them, from the misunder- 
standings of agents or mistakes in the record. 


Sometimes it is done deliberately. A road that 
misuses many cars, however, soon becomes unpop- 
wlar with other roads, and its trade is injured 
materially, for. other roads sometimes order the 
freight transferred from their cars, rather than 
give them to a road famous for misuses. 

When cars are detained an unreasonable length 
of time ona foreign road, the road owning the cars 
sends them what in railroad language is called a 
“tracer.” A tracer is simply a list giving the 
humbers and initials of cars, the dates on which 
they were last given to that road, and an urgent 
exhortation to have them returned to the road they 
were received from, or sent home direct. 

The road to which the tracers are addressed sends 
them back, if it is an honorable road, and notes 
thereon their last account, and promises to do the 
best it can, which promise it keeps according to its 
own views of the matter, usually. 

The car-record office of a large road is a very 


A car on a road | 
Of these | 


| busy place, especially in the fall and winter. 
| day it receives great piles of mail matter, consist- 
| ing of interchange reports, showing cars delivered 
to and received from other roads; junction cards, 
giving the movements of their cars on other roads; 
with tracers and letters in general concerning 
cars. 


The interchange reports go first to copyists, who SEA 


take off the car numbers on what is called an 


intermediate sheet, and from this sheet Pros records BooK 


are “posted.” The junction cards go to the clerks 
keeping the record of the company’s cars, who 
from them get the last record of such cars as are 
on other roads. 

The general correspondence of a car-record oflice 
on a large road occupies the attention of the chief 
of that department, one or two clerks and as many 


| stenographers. The keeping of the records keeps 
| from twenty to thirty clerks fully employed. The 
writer has been for some time employed as a 


stenographer in such anu office, and can say from 
experience that he has little time to waste. 

The system of keeping car records is not up with 
the times, apparently, a fact that is becoming more 
and more evident to the minds of thinking railroad 
men. The continual turning of the leaves of a 
book, to find the right car number, to put down a 
record is a task at once 
time. 

Lately a system has been invented by an official 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, 
that bids fair to revolutionize this work and make 
a railroad clerk’s a charming It 
consists of an upright case, containing small blocks, 
which represent each a car. 

On each of these blocks is a slip of paper on which 

| the record is easily put down. The blocks are so 

arranged numerically that it is not difficult to find 
the right one when the clerk wants to put downa 
record. This system has been patented and is 
already gaining the attention of railroad officials 
throughout the Eastern States. 

In a car-record office many young man 
made his start in life, and it is at once an instructive 
and useful way of making a living or mounting the 
first steps toward fame. I cannot now name any 
president who began his career in a railroad office, 
but many a president of a road took his first lesson 
in railroading behind a record desk. 

Wo. 


position one. 


M. SMITH. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


We were rolling logs down a bluff into the St. 
John River, below Grand Falls, said a lumberman. 
The bluff was about forty rods up from the river, 
steep, and worn pretty smooth by the log-rolling. A 
log started over the brink would roll with tremen- 


Every | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


laborious and wasteful of E 
MUSIC 


dous velocity down that sharp descent. Toward | 
the foot of the hill there was a slight ridge, and 


now and then a log would strike it and go bounding 
into the air and land well out in the river. 


It was a dry time that May, and the rolling logs 
made dusty work. The dust was so thick some 
times that we almost lost sight of the logs before 
they reached the bottom. If a log was started 
right, it generally followed a pretty straight course 
down the bluff; but once in a while a crooked one 
went slewing, or another would get the advantage 
of the rollers and start off end first; and so roll on 
a curve, and generally not reach the bottom, but 

‘lodge perhaps half-way down. Some one would 
then have to go down and dislodge it. 

One day a crookéd log slewed and lodged. Tim 
Field went down to straighten it and send it on its 
course. While he was thus engaged two men came 
up with a log. They stopped on the brink and 
waited for Tim to get out of the way, balancing 
their big log with their “peevies.” 

They were bending forward, watching Tim, 
when somehow one of the ‘‘peevies” slipped and 
the log started. The second man withdrew his tool 
to save himself from being hurled along with it. 
A ery of alarm broke from them: 

“Tim! 0 Tim! Look out! 

There was no time for the poor fellow to jump 
aside, and no human power could save him from 


being crushed by that huge, descending log. We 
stood, horror-stricken, peering over the edge of the 
blu 


Downward rolled the log, a cloud of dust me ing 
in its wake. For a dozen rods it ro ylled, ga 
velocity as it descended, and then sud¢ aby ft 
struck a rock or some obstruction and gave a great 
bound, high over Tim’s head, and struck the 
ground below, whence it rolled and tumbled to the 
foot. 

Tim was untouched. 

Although we rolled thousands of logs down that 
same bluff, | never saw a second log bound into 
the air like that one. It seemed to us that the hand 
of Providence had interfered. 


oo - 
THE PRESS IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


“journals” that 


year, says a 


There exist at present several 
make their appearance but 
writer in the Scientific American. Literally, of 
course, they not journals, — dailies, — but 
annuals. They are published within the confines 
of the north polar circle. The Eskimo Bulletin, for 
example, is edited near Cape Prince of Wales, on 
Bering Strait. 


once a 


are 


Here, in a village inhabited by Eskimos, the 
| English missionaries have established a school, 


and as but one steamer lands at this place, and that 
| but once a year, the news that it brings is consigned 
to a sheet of paper printed with the hektograph. 
Its size is eight by twelve inches. The paper is 

very thick, and but one surface is used. 

This Eskimo Bulletin, in a sub-head, claims to be 
the “only yearly paper.” This, however, is an 
error, for there is an annual sheet published at 
Godthaab, in Greenland, where a small printing 
office was established in 1862, whence about two 
hundred and eighty sheets and many lithographic 
prints have been issued. The journal in question 
is entitled Atnagagdlintit, nalinginarmik tusar- 
uminasassumik ; that is, “Something for reading, 
necounts of all sorts of entertaining subjects.” 

The language is that of Greenland, a dialect of 


the Eskimo. There is still another periodical 
published in Greenland, under the name of 
Kaladlit. 
<-e- 
IT LOOKED so. 
The Rochester Jury reports a little domestic 
dialogue which must have occurred soon after 


Christmas—or perhaps it was just after the little 


boy’s birthday. 


“My dear,” said Mrs. Wilson to her 
“what makes you think that Tommy 
neighbors with his drum?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Mr. Wilson, “only Mr. 
gave him a new jack-knife to-day.” 


husband, 
disturbs the 


Smith 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in «a single weekly issue of the paeet. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers, 

New Subscriptions 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 











tions. 

Payment for The C« »anion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in: t-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or: xpress Money-Order. Wu EN 
NONE OF TH BE PROCURED, send the 


ESE CAN 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail, It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 





Always give the name of the Post-office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 


made to them until the person who subscribes has | 


received the paper for from one totwo months, The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue. 





REGARD FOR HEALTH LAWS. 


The Boards of Health of our large cities have 
lately shown an admirable desire to ferret out the 
cause and origin of those diseases which are 
recognized as communicable; and if, in their zeal 
for the public welfare, they sometimes encroach 
upon the liberty of the individual, the effort itself 
is none the less praiseworthy. 

A single case of smallpox or scarlet fever does 
not make an epidemic; but the sanitary or hygienic 
conditions which will breed the single case are 
generally sufficient to give an epidemic its proper 
incentive unless preventive steps are taken. 

We have come to understand that there is no 
such thing as spontaneity in communicable dis. 
eases; that no case of such disease has any other 
cause than a communication with some other 
animal body previously infected. 


We have come to recognize, too, better than ever | 


before, the various channels which are peculiar to, 
or which may be followed by, the different kinds 
of infection. 

These facts, added to our increasing knowledge 
of the different germs themselves, by which know- 
ledge we are able to classify them and to provide a 
line of treatment directly antagonistic to them, make 
it less unlikely that we may sooner or later welcome 
a complete deliverance from contagion of every 
sort. 

This consummation must be labored for by a 
course of patient and thorough prevention. It is 
by stamping out the single case of infection that 
we shall not only free the community from danger, 
but cut off the disease from its greatest source of 
strength. 

The two surest methods of warfare of which we 
are possessed at the present time are disinfection 
and complete isolation. And though these meas. 
ures are often burdensome, and trespass more or 
less upon private convenience, all members of the 
community are bound to protect the health and 
welfare of the great public of which they form a 
part. 

The complete extirpation of infectious diseases 
is by no means a visionary dream; but its realiza- 
tion depends wholly upon the faithfulness with 
which the individual members of the community 
conform to the rules of hygiene. 


—_—_o--—_ 


SURGEON TO A WHITE BEAR. 


As a result of captivity, says Herr Carl Hagen. 
beck, the nails and teeth of lions, tigers and other 
inmates of menageries often get into a bad condi. 
tion. One of his largest Bengal tigers was recently 
a great sufferer from toothache. The tooth troubled 
him for days, and at length ulcerated. 

Herr Hagenbeck managed to extract it with a 
pair of pinchers; but the services of five strong 
men were required to hold the patient and persuade 
him to open his 
mouth. The roar 
which he uttered 
when the tooth 
came out seemed 
likely to bring 
down the pavilion. 

Herr Hagenbeck 
never saw but one 
living thing more 
touchy than a tiger 





with the tooth. 
ache; that was a 
large white bear 


which he once had at Hamburg, five of whose 
great curved toenails had grown abnormally long, 
and entered the flesh to such an extent that 
maturation had set in. Three of the paws were 
much inflamed, swollen, and very painful. His 
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keeper realized then the full meaning of the old 
adage, “cross as a bear.” It seemed as if the 
poor brute wished to annihilate the whole human 
family. | 

How to remove those ingrowing toenails proved | 
to be a problem. Herr Hagenbeck devised various 
“slings” and “jackets” for confining the bear; but | 
he was so big and savage that nothing would hold 
him. 

At last, a stratagem occurred to the showman. 
He ordered the bear’s cage to be turned down upon | 
| the front side, so that the bars formed the bottom 

of it. Then a tackle was rigged and the cage was 
hoisted to a height of seven feet, clear of the 
| ground. All four of the bear’s legs were then 
down between the bars, at full length. In that 
position he was bound with ropes, so that he could | 
not raise himself and draw up his feet. 

Herr Hagenbeck then got to work as a surgeon, 
underneath the cage, with his patient over his | 
head. There was a beautiful opportunity to oper- 
| ate; and one by one all five of the troublesome 
claws were pulled out. Indeed, so badly maturated | 
jew the toes become, that the nails came away | 

without a great exertion of force. None the less 
the running comments made by the patient were 
of a most blood-curdling character. 

After the operation, a shallow tank full of cold | 
| water was placed underneath the cage, for the bear 
to stand in, in order to reduce the fever in his feet. 
He made a good reeovery. 





WON BY HIS WITS. 

The persistency of a street urchin who wishes to | 
earn money is sometimes annoying, but generally | 
excusable. Now and then it becomes amusing and | 
almost irresistible. | 


“Say, mister, do you want your valise carried?” 
asked such a boy, running after a man who was 
hurrying along the street, evidently bound for the 

7 


depot. 

“No, I don’t,” answered the man, a little sharply. 

“Pll carry it to the depot for a dime,” persisted | 
the boy. 

“T tell you I don’t want it carried,” said the man, 
quickening his pace. 
| “Don’t you?” said the boy, breaking into a trot 
| to keep abreast of his victim. 

“No, I don’t!” said the man, glancing fiercely at | 
| his small tormentor. | 
| “Well, then, mister,” said the urchin, with an | 
| expression of anxious and innocent inquiry on his 

round, dirty face, “‘what are you carrying it for’ 

Why don’t you set it down?” . 

In spite of himself, the man’s mouth twitched, 
|} and with a “There, take it!” he passed over the 
| bag to his persistent companion, who staggered 
| rapidly along without another word until the depot 
| was reached, where he received the coveted ten- 
cent piece with a beaming smile. 





SYMPATHETIC PAINTER. 

| The language of hints is Greek to children, as a 
| rule, and they interpret it after a simple fashion of 
| their own. | 

“Where have you been all the morning, Dick?” 
inquired Mrs. Sampson of her ten-year-old son. } 

“I’ve been down by the old sawmill, watching | 
a man paint a picture,” replied Dick, whose chubby | 
— was decorated with paint of various | 
| colors. | 

“I am afraid you must have bothered him,” said | 
Mrs. Sampson, as she began to scrub her son’s | 
| besmirched features. 

“No’m, I didn’t bother him a bit,” said Dick, in a 

moment’s intermission between the applications of | 
| soap and water. “He was real interested in me; I 
| could tell by the way he talked.” 
| “What did he say?” inquired Mrs. Sampson. 

“He looked at his watch,” replied Dick, “and 
| told me he knew it was ’most my dinner-time. He | 
| knew a boy of my age must be hungry, he said, for 
| he’d been a boy himself!” ; | 





} 
| 
| 


HE CARRIED THE BASKET. 


| Men who have been married ten or a dozen years 
|; are too seldom famous for extreme courtesy to 
| their better halves; but sometimes they are, never. | 
| theless, very “thoughtful.” 


That was the case with Mr. Silas Perkins, who 
took his wife with him to the Pike County Fair. 
Mrs. Perkins had on her arm a basket containing 
the dinner and supper for the pair. } 

The crowd grew dense, and Mr. and Mrs. Perkins | 
began to be jostled a good deal. 

“Here, give me that basket, Sairey,” said Mr. | 


Perkins. 
kind Mrs. 


“That's reel of you, Silas,” said 
Perkins, giving up the basket. | 
“Kind of me!” exclaimed Mr. Perkins, resenting | 
Se insinuation. “Gosh! 1 was afraid you’d git | 
ost! 


TERRIBLE DUEL. 

Some Frenchmen were boasting of their “affairs 
of honor,” when one of them, a Marseillais, de- 
clared that he had inflicted upon an antagonist the 
most dreadful fate that a duellist had ever met. 

“How was it?” asked everybody. | 

“T was at a hotel, and I chanced to insult a total 
stranger. It turned out that he was a fencing- 
master. 

“One or the other of us,’ he declared, in fearful 
wrath, ‘will not go out of this room alive!’ | 
**So let it be!’ I shouted in response; and then I 
rushed out of the room, locked the door behind me, 

| and left him there to die!” 


NEW VARIETY. 
Margery Lynn has an unconquerable aversion to | 
| cheese and apples. Not long ago, she went to a 
| restaurant, all by herself, and it struck her that this 
| would be a good time to try something new and 
even eccentric. 





She had often heard of Welsh rarebits, but had 
never seen one. } 
“Dll have a Welsh rarebit,” she said, with some | 
| importance. Then a disagreeable possibility oc- 
a to her, and she called the waiter back, | 
| 
| 
| 


“And be sure,” she added, “that they don’t put any | 
cheese in it!” 


WHO WAS THE GOOSE? | 

If, before beginning a sentence, people would | 
| stop to see just how they are coming out, they 
| would often put what they have to say into different 
| words. 
| A lady had been loo 
| time without success. 
| in an unexpected place. 
| “Well,” she exclaimed, “I’ve been on a perfect 
| wild goose chase all day long; but thank goodness, 
| I’ve found you at last.”* | 


King for a friend for a long 
inally she came upon her 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [ Ade. 
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A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. [ Adv. 











Electric Motor 4 Dynamo Users 
The BEST Woven Wire Commutator Brush on 
the market is patented and made by The Belknap 
Motor Co., Portland, Maine. Send for Catalogue. 
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Do Not Stammer.” 
Write to JOHNSTON’S PHILADELPHIA, PA., IN- 
STITUTE, for 54-page pamphlet on stammering. 








Eggs Without Shells 


You are sure of having a good egg, boiled just as you 
like it, free from shells, by using the 


PREMIER EGG CUP. 


Made of fine china—will not craze. The egg is broken, 
boiled and served in the same cup. If your crockery 
dealer hasn’t them, write us. “Egg” bookiet free. 
Premier Egg Cup Co., Box E, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. J. CARPENTER, 
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Right. Rchool of Telegra- 

phy 20 odd years ago. Your 

chances are just as good as 
his were. 

‘or almost 25 years we have 
been teaching Telegraphy to 
men and boys and placing our 
graduates in the qollway ser- 
It is a pleasant and profitable trade which is 

It explains our 








vice. 
easily and quick] 

Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
ways of helping Students to defray the expenses of 
attending our school. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


learned. 





BLOOKER’S 


DUTCH COCOA 


Has received the 


Grand Prix, 
the highest medal of 
this kind awarded at the 
Antwerp Exposition. 


It is Pure Cocoa of the 
highest grade, uniform and 
unvarying in quality and 
the choicest for the con- 
noisseur at the breakfast- 
table, ‘“‘five - o’clock”” or 
sick-room. 


Sample FREE on receipt of postage, 2c. 


In the tin or cup it is Reddish Brown color like the 
Finest Cocoa Bean, proving its Absolute Purity. 













People Who 
“Don’t have any 


Luck with Flowers’”’ 


are the ones who need our new 1895 Cat- 
alogue of 


Everything “tie Garden 


| This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as in a 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


-To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson,’ New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


> Peren HENDERSON & Co. § 


35437 St., New York. | 
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Why Suffer 


-..- FROM... 


ASTHMA ? 


Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., will send his 
book on the successful treatment of 
Asthma, Free, to those who mention 
The Youth’s Companion. 





FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., Sole Agents for the U. S., 


P. 0. Box 150, New York. 








A Mother’s 


actated Fo 


Love goes 








out for the Health of her Child. 


od 


Saves Babies’ lives and makes them healthy and strong. 





TWENTY-FIVE-CENT can of LACTATED 


** trial upon receipt of four 2-cent stamps to pay postage. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Foop will be sent Free to any mother for 
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AN ADVENTURE IN A COALING 
SCHOONER. 


I was standing on one of the wharves of S——, 
watching a collier unload. There was something 
fascinating in the sudden bursts 6f fury of the 
donkey engine, in the slow, inexorable rise of the 
giant scoop laden with coal out of the hold, in the 
grand sweep of the crane as the scoop swung 
over with its burden, in the dull rush and thud of 
the coal as it was dumped into the car on the 
wharf, in the whir and rattle of machinery as 
the empty scoop flew back into the ship. 

After every discharge arose a cloud of black 
dust; and all the workmen, and all the deck, and 
all the rigging, were begrimed to a uniform 
dingy hue. A light wind blew the coal dust 
away from the spot where I was standing, and 
therefore in my eyes the grime was not dirty, but 
picturesque. 

Beside me stood a man who looked like a 


sailor, watching the process with an interest quite | 
I remarked with some sur- | 


equal to my own. 
prise, however, that every time the coal was 
dumped into the car, my unknown companion 
seemed to wince. ; 

Seeing me glance at him curiously, the stranger 
at length remarked : 

“I can’t abide that there rushing and sinking | 
of the coal, more especially when it’s all fine stuff | 
like that last lot. I don’t know why I’ve stood 
watching it so long!’’ And he turned as if to 
leave the wharf. 

I scanned him carefully. He was an intelligent- 
looking fellow, and I judged him to be either a 
mate or a captain. 

‘Why don't you like it?’’ I inquired. 

**Well, now!” said he, turning to tap the ashes 
out of his pipe against a post, “if you’d been 
through the queer experiences that I went through 
only last week, I don’t believe you'd like it any 
too well yourself.” 

“Now that you’ve excited my curiosity,’’ said 
I, seating myself on a broken truck, ‘“‘you might 
as well tell me all about it!”’ 

The sailor slowly filled his pipe, gazed reflec- 
tively out across the water, and inquired : 

“Do you happen to have heard of the schooner 
D. B. Ruff, that was wrecked on Guaco Ledge a 
week ago Saturday ?”’ 

“<Of course I’ve heard of that!’ I answered. 

“My name’s Stamford,” continued the sailor, 
slowly, watching my face. 

“Ah, yes!”’ said I, nodding. ‘Mate of the D. 
B. Ruff. 1 remember seeing your name on her 
list. 
ashore, I believe.”’ 

‘Yes, all hands were saved!” 
sailor, ‘‘but as for me, it was a tight squeak !”” 

Here he paused to light his pipe. I maintained 
an expectant silence. 

“It was just this way,”’ he continued. 
D. B. Ruff, \aden with coal for Yarmouth, sailed 
from Parrsboro just as the tide was turning, on 
the afternoon of the tenth. We hadn’t more 
than run through the rips down past Blomidon, 


when it blew up wet with thundering heavy | 


squalls. In an hour it had settled down to a 
steady blow, hard enough to blow your hair off, 
and after sundown the night got as black as a 
tar-kittle. 

“We were sailing close to the wind, and the 
way the schooner laid over, and drove through 
the hissing, choppy seas, was mighty lively, I 
can tell you. We were no ways scared, because 
you see, keeping so close to the wind, we felt we 
had plenty of sea-room. 

‘“‘We wanted to keep clear of the Nova Scotia 
coast, which the wind was blowing dead onto. 
But we kept too well clear of it. The D. B. Ruff 
was a great sailor, and we held her so close that 
before we knew it we were right up under the 
New Brunswick shore. This kept the sea down, 
and the schooner rode easier. 

“The fog was so thick we couldn't see a light, 
but we were dead sure of our course. Leastways, 
so we reckoned. But all at once we heard 
breakers ahead. 

*¢*Port! Hard aport!’ yelled the captain. 

“The next minute we struck. 

“Crash went the foremast. The schooner 
lifted, bumped ahead, struck again and stuck 
fast. 

*<*T guess we’re on Guaco Ledge!’ shouted the 
captain. 

«<7 guess we'll be at the bottom of the bay in 
about two minutes!’ said I. 

“Our boat had been carried away, so there was 
nothing for it but to stay where we were and 
hang on for all we were worth.”’ 

«Couldn't you get out onto the rocks, over the 
bow ?” I inquired. 

“IT guess,’ said the mate, staring at me, ‘‘you 
aint seen much of seafaring life.” 


That was all the satisfaction he gave me. I 


inferred that the ledge, in a storm, was not an 
adequate refuge for shipwrecked mariners. Pres- 
ently he continued his tale: 

“In a very short while it began to come 
daylight, 


and with that the schooner, being 





Glad to meet you! All hands got safe | 


assented the | 


“The | 


| beaten broadside by the waves, shifted her position 
|a bit. There was a rumbling in her hold, and 
then she kind of settled and steadied herself. 
The wind had dropped some, so it was easier 
getting round the deck. Pretty soon I thought 
I’d go down into the hold and see how the cargo 
was, and if there was much of a leak. You see, 
I had an interest in the D. B. Ruff, and also in 
the cargo. 

“As I worked my way aft, carrying a candle, 
I saw that there was a lot of water in the coal, 
and furthermore, that the coal had settled consid- 
erable. I didn’t see the reason of those facts till 
I got away aft. Then the idea struck me. 

“*Great Scott!’ says I to myself, ‘why, half 
the bottom must be knocked out of her!" |. 

“Just.as I was thinking about it, and figuring | 
on the insurance, a thumping big sea came 
against her side, and again she shifted. I turned | 
to streak back for the deck, but the coal began to 
slide from under my feet. 

“I hadn’t more than time to let a fearful | 
screech, when down I went, the coal filling my | 
eyes and ears; and in that awful blackness I just 
gave up. I tell you now, I didn’t think much of | 
that as a kind of a death for a man to die. 

“I tried to say my prayers, but somehow | 
couldn’t think of them—and then, all of a sudden, | 
| the coal stopped. I wasn’t dead yet, after all. 

**As soon as I could gather my wits about me, | 
and clear the coal out of my eyes, I realized that 
I was in total darkness. The darkness was that 
| thick you could have cut it with a knife. I 

found my legs were buried in the coal, and on 
| reaching out my hands I felt the side of the ship 
just over my head. 

“There were lots of matches in my vest pocket, | 
and on scratching one I found I was a prisoner, | 
| completely cut off from the rest of the hold. 

“The schooner had canted so far that the coal 
had shifted clean over with it. I was ina little | 
clear space with the planking of the ship’s side 
right over my head, and the coal heaped all about 
me. 

“Very gently, for fear of starting the coal on 
another slide, I worked to get my legs free—first 
one, then the other. I got clear, and sat on the 
top of the coal. That was a triumph, and I] 
began to think I might work out of the scrape, 
after all. 

“Then, after calculating what would be the 
| Shortest way to the open part of the hold, I 
crawled up to where the coal touched the plank- 
ing. At this point I began to burrow with my 
hands. 
| “I tell you, now, that was hot work! I was 
that wet in two minutes, you could just have 

wrung me out. I had to stop and take breath. 
| There was mighty little air, and what there was 
| mighty bad. The sweat ran down my face, and 
pretty soon I thought I was going to choke, sure. 

‘“‘But I didn’t get a chance. 

‘As I lay in my burrow gasping, I felt the coal 
under my stomach begin to crawl. It was sick- 
ening, and I thought I’d rather choke. Then it 
| began to slide. This time it all went with a rush. 
‘In a second I was buried in a slush of coal 
| and water. I held my breath, and kept my eyes 
}and mouth shut. Down, down! How much 
| further can we go? I wondered. 
| ‘Then came a cold plunge, a kind of a souse, 
| fathoms down, and a strong current swept me 
clear of the coal. 

“T was bursting with trying to hold my breath; 
but would you believe it, that rush of cold, clean 
water felt fine, and my heart rose right up. I 
| kicked out hard, and in another second I rose 
| myself, and came up just under the lee of the 
schooner’s hull. 

“I hadn't to take more than two or three 
strokes before I got hold of some of the rigging 
| and pulled myself aboard. The deck was right 
| up and down, you know. 

“When they saw me coming aboard, the rest of 
the crew took me for a ghost, and looked worse | 
scared than ever till I told them where I’d come 
from.”’ 

Mr. Stamford relapsed into silence, and pro- 
ceeded to refill his pipe. 

“That's a first-rate yarn,’’ I said, appreciatively. 
‘And how did you get safe ashore, after all ?”” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Stamford, ‘‘what’s the good of 




























going over all that again? You must have seen | 
it all in the papers.” | 
And bidding me good day, he strolled off up | 

| 


the wharf. Cuares G. D. Roperts. 
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MUSCULAR SQUAWS. 


A former resident of Sitka tells of a well-known 
‘trader’ there who kept a small shop, and whose 
stock of ignorance was only exceeded in amount 
by his determination not to confess it under any | 
circumstances. | 

There was one man who delighted in asking | 
the trader unexpected questions, for the sake of 
hearing his answers. 

“Well, W——,”’ he said one day, entering the 
store with his usual genial air, ‘chow are things 
going on? Had any mastodons around here 
lately ?”’ 

‘Not many,” returned the trader, after a 
scarcely perceptible hesitation, and a keen glance 
at his interrogator’s bland, imperturbable coun- 
tenance; ‘‘not near so many as there used to be. 
Truth is, mastodons air gettin’ scurse. Now an’ 
then a squaw ‘Il fetch one in, but I’m free to say 








it aint often.” \ 


Diogenes a Dyspeptic. 


This snarling Greek philosopher lived miserably and 
died unhappy, because he was a dyspeptic. And there 
are many persons to-day kicking at things generally, | 
feeling blue and _ finding fault all day jong, and i 
because their food does not properly digest. If you are 
one of these, and are not getting real solid joy out of 

existence, take 


McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills, 


which will digest anything you wanttoeat. These Pills 
will positively cure constipation, biliousness, jaundice, 
guy spells, numbness, pric | sensations in hands and 
feet, ah of which are caused by dyspepsia and a dis 
ordered if er, if directions are strictly followed. 


Ask your Druggist for McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 


* Advice to Dyspeptics,”’ telling what get they should eat, 
ail what to avoid, will be mailed FREE to any address. 


JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
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That’s the fault with other kinds, 
they lack medicinal value. 








The curative power of the Cleans 
Hop Plaster is in the soothing, . 
pain-killing action of fresh hops and Mirrors, 
healing, strengthening root and herb oO 
cena. Bath-tubs, § 
You can’t afford to waste time Basins, 8 
experimenting; get the plaster that . 10) 
cures from the moment applied — Faucets, 3 
the Hop Plaster. : 
Observe our signature on both sides Mar! le 34 
the genuine. Sold everywhere, ] C 
HOP PLASTER COMPANY, Boston, Floors, 2 
Woodwork, Q 
without a scratch. 3 
IDOONOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO! 




















MAKES HENS MAKE MONEY, 


By peveunding them = attend to 
business,—and Lay Eggs. 

Not medicine but food carefully compounded 
of pure, sweet and wholesome ingredients. 

It’s wonderful Flesh, Bone, and 

produc ing —. have made 

it famous ermany, where it 

has been A¥ for years.— known 
thereas “‘ Thieren Mehl.’ 

If your dealer don’t keep it, we will send, 
carriage paid, trial bag for $1.00, or sufficient for 
125 hens for a month for $2. 

= vee. for Poultry Raisers, ”* $2 pages, mailed 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


ba Brorythtn for Farm, Garden and ~ a 
t Lowest Prices, Wholesale and Retail. 


47 o 54 North Market St., BOSTON. 


SUPPOSE mv LITTLE DARLING 
THAT YOU BROKE YOUR 

Doutys$3 COULD You MAKE 
IT WHOLE by CRYING TILL YOUR 
@ 4 were RED? Oh no my 
little SWEET® such a thing 
Would never do. YOU SHOULD | 
HAVE YOUR PA MEND IT 

without the use of any flesh food 


with 
or stimulant. I personally selected 


E 9 " H-O, because of its nutritious and 
digestible qualities. 
Baie GLUE 


READY f4 USE 

















Edward Payson Weston 


says —In my recent walk from 
New York to Albany, 150 miles in 
60 hours, I subsisted entirely on 


Hornb 


Oatmeal 
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NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. For sale by all Grocers. 
Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DECEMBER 27, 1894. 
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When the Grocer 
Does Your Washing 


it is time’ to let him select the Soap to be 
used; but if you want that which is Best 
and Most Economical be sure he brings -you 


Good=Will Soap. 


“IT FILLS THE BILL.” 


Thousands of families use it, and the number 
is rapidly increasing. The makers have been 
obliged to double their capacity within the 
last year. Does it mean anything? 


2399S, 


= 
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It means that people are 
Finding out which Soap is Best. 


ua The next time you order soap of your grocer INSIST upon his 
bringing you Good- Will Soap, and take no other kind as a substitute. 


GEORGE E. MARSH & CO., Manufrs., LYNN, MASS. 


2929 29 29 2999 99 59 29 9 19 9 9 9 9 99D 








Our Pianos satisfy the 
most critical Musicians, 


Why Shouldn’t They You? 


YOU will do yourself an injustice if 
you purchase before seeing them, or get- 
ting full particulars about them by mail. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


The following unsolicited letter speaks for itself: 
“The New England Conservatory of Music. 


MERRILL PIANOFORTE Co., BosToN, Mass. , 
GENTLEMEN :—It is with much pleasure that I express my appreciation of 
Pianofortes, which cannot fail to meet with great favor among the best critics. ‘ 
I shall not hesitate to recommend your Pianofortes as being among the most honestly made instru- 
ments I have had the pleasure of examining. With best wishes for your continued success, I am 


Very respectfully yours, F. W. Hae, General Manager.” 
THE MERRILL PIANO CO., 118 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston, Oct. 19, 1894. 


your excellent 
* * * * 
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SHIPPED IN TRAIN LOADS. 


Has the largest sale of any Cereal Food in the 
world. The reason for it is in every spoonful! § 
Better than. meat—cheaper, too! Do you eat it? 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
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There is One : 
‘‘Shredded Codfish,”’ 


BEARDSLEY’S 


There are many imitations, but remember, that 
which is imitated must be the best. Ask your grocer 
for Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish—it is the original 
and only Shredded Codfish. 


10 Cents a Package. 
Preps" J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 179 west st., N. Y. 


Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 
We can send a full-sized package post-paid to any one for 14 cents. 
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Sausages. 


A Breakfast Delicacy. 


By Orison Swett Marden. 


A book of inspiration and help to the youth of America 
who long to be somebody and to do something in the world, 
many: of whom, hedged in as it were by iron walls of 
circumstance, feel that they have ‘‘no chance in life.’ 
With a Portrait of Abraham Lincoln as a frontispiece and 
23 other fine Portraits. 

Invaluable to Youth, young men, young women, teachers, 
students, clergymen, public speakers and business men. No 
library should be without this book. 


Price $1.50, Post-paid. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





The “Arlington” Sausages are made 
of the best selected meat with very 
little fat, and great care is taken in 
their manufacture and seasoning. 

A single trial will prove them superior 
to any other sausages made, in quality 
and flavor. 


It pays to use the Purest foods, as 
purity is essential to health. 

Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 

All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle- 
rendered. — 
Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 





JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Estabiished 1842. 


Incerporated 1892. 





“Excellent to build one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 


Are YOU 
Overworked and Tired Out, 


or is a Disagreeable Cough 


Wearing on Your System ? - 





Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of Cauisaya, NERVINE OF Coca, NUTRI- 
TIVE OF Matt and Extract or Beer. The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 
from all wasting diseases. 

It increases the appetite and power of assim- 
ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer's Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
medical profession. Ask your Druggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





